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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@e—— 


E Behring Sea dispute with the United States is again 

becoming active, though the treaty referring it to arbitra- 
tion is settled, and it is said that the Senate of the United States 
have recommended its signature by the President. Probably 
the new complication, which concerns only the modus vivendi 
between the present time and the award of the arbitrators, is 
due rather to the political exigencies of President Harrison 
and the Republican Party, than to any intrinsic difficulty. 
Lord Salisbury very properly objects to extending for another 
year the embargo on seal-fishing in the open Behring Sea, 
without some provision for compensation to Canadian sealers 
in case the decision of the arbitrators is in our favour ; and 
would prefer to open the sea at once to the Canadian sealers, 
with provision for recompensing the Americans in case the 
decision of the arbitrators is against us. But to conditions 
of this kind, we are told that the President of the United 
States curtly refuses to agree, and that he wishes to extend 
the embargo on the Canadian seal-fishing in the open 
sea, without any sort of equivalent in case the arbitrators, 
as we fully expect, decide in our favour. Of course this 
is what we cannot permit, and what we sincerely believe 
that the American Government would never ask, if it were 
not anxious to win votes at the approaching elections by 
snubbing Great Britain. 


The German Emperor has got himself into a Parlia- 
mentary fix. Although secure of a majority, through the 
coalition of Catholics and Conservatives in its favour, the 
irritation of all Liberals against bis Prussian Education Bill, an 
irritation extending far beyond the boundaries of Prussia, has 
daunted him, and on the 17th inst. he announced to the Prussian 
Ministry that it must be withdrawn or deprived of all its dis- 
tinctive clauses. Count Zedlitz, Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion, at once resigned, and after a brief delay, Count Caprivi, 
as Prussian Premier, followed his example. As the Chancellor- 
ship and the Premiership have hitherto been held together, great 
confusion was expected, and the Emperor-King, ill with worry 
and a very bad cold—emphysema of the lungs, the Tageblatt 
rashly says—set off for a hunting-box, whither he summoned 
Count Caprivi. Between them they devised a working arrange- 
ment, Count Eulenberg, the Minister of Education whom Prince 
Bismarck so unceremoniously flung over, taking the Prussian 
Premiership, while Count Caprivi remains Chancellor of the 
Empire and Minister for Prussian Foreign Affairs. The Bill 
is therefore dead, and the Catholics are so disgusted, that the 
Government is said to have no longer a trustworthy majority 
in the Landtag; nor, as the Liberals are angry, can it form 
one without a dissolution. The Emperor-King, it is clear, 
with all his ability, acts impulsively ; and we do not like the 

stories about his health. Wholly apart from the possibility 





of brain-disease, recurrent ear-ache from suppurations within 
the organ is not favourable to calm reflection. 


This is the age of humanity, and of outrages on humanity 
on the gigantic scale. As our readers are aware, Baron 
Hirsch, the billionaire, is employing part of his vast wealth in 
an effort to found large colonies of Russian Jews within the 
Argentine Republic, his agent, Colonel Goldsmid, having 
already started to make preparations. This benevolent plan 
has got wind among those for whom it is intended, and they 
are precipitating themselves upon Central Europe, on their 
way to the ports, in such numbers that the German and 
Austrian Governments have taken the alarm. Too many stop 
en route from want of means, and the Baron has been asked 
to warn the objects of his bounty that time is required before 
any localities can be ready for their reception. This has been 
done, the Baron and his agents co-operating zealously with 
local authorities; but the impulse has become irresistible, and 
the two great Governments will, it is believed, be com- 
pelled to close their frontiers, and drive intending emigrants 
back. An order to this effect is expected every day, 
and so much of Russian Jewry is in motion, that the misery 
inflicted will be indescribable. A small nation of men, women, 
and children will be compelled to encamp just within the 
Russian frontier, amidst a hostile people, without means of 
subsistence for a week, and, to say nothing else, the babies 
must perish in shoals. It seems too bad to be true; but we 
at least believe what we are writing, and hardly see how the 
two Governments are to blame. It is not they, but the 
Russian authorities, who will be the authors of what may 
attain the proportions of a massacre. Some wealthy London 
Jews are forwarding clothes by the shipload; but that is only 
a detail of what these unhappy people will need. 








The Russian correspondent of the Times sends terrible 
figures, derived from official sources in the great Province of 
Nijni, whose centre is the ancient and wealthy commercial 
depdt, Nijni-Novogorod. According to this account, the posi- 
tion of the peasantry has been growing worse from year to year, 
the land showing symptoms of permanent exhaustion. The 
revenue has sunk from £320,000 to £160,000, the arrears of 
taxation amount to £249,000, and the cattle have decreased 
from 1,241,000 head in 1864, to 855,802 in 1891. Nevertheless, 
the population has increased, and one of the reasons of the 
prevailing poverty is the smaller subdivision of the culturable 
fields, the control and distribution of which rest with the 
“Mir,” or Parish Council. The province is, in fact, slowly 
perishing as if it were in Persia, and all the while the collectors 
are endeavouring by wholesale floggings to levy the ancient 
revenue. There must be some exaggeration in this statement, 
but it is only one of a hundred pointing to something rotten 
in Russian agriculture, the exact nature of which it is 
impossible for outsiders to detect. 


A monstrous story comes from Paris. Three Anarchists have 
been arrested, against whom, it is said, there is evidence that 
they intended to carry out their principles by poisoning all the 
members of a fashionable club. Substances supposed to be 
poisonous have been found in their possession, and one of 
them has made efforts to obtain a place as a waiter in the 
club. Letters, moreover, have been found written in cipher 
which point to such a conspiracy. Wedo not know why the 
use of poison should seem worse than the use of dynamite ; 
but it does, probably because it involves a deeper treachery. 
The police of Paris seem to have been thoroughly aroused, 
and the Anarchists’ bomb factory has been discovered; but 
five cases of dynamite have recently been stolen en route from 
a factory of explosives toa port, and they cannot be traced. 
“ Beneficent science” has certainly not added greatly to the 
happiness of life in France. An Anarchist waiter in the 
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refreshment-rooms of the Chamber, with the knowledge of an 
apothecary, and the heart of De Quincey’s hero, Williams, 
might destroy a whole generation of political eminences. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very entertaining speech this day 
week, in attending the annual dinner of the Birmingham 
Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association, where he seconded 
the toast to the Houses of Parliament, reproaching the pro- 
poser for having passed in silence over the House of Lords, 
and accounting for his omission by supposing that bis 
feelings would have been too much for him if he had 
attempted to describe his reverence for so august an 
assembly. Mr. Chamberlain concluded, however, what he 
had to say on the House of Peers in a less satirical vein. It 
is a good deal threatened nowadays, he remarked, but “in all 
probability it will outlive most of us, and will remain for 
several generations to come a picturesque and a stately, if 
not a supremely important, part of the British Constitution.” 
We should not feel, indeed, any great surprise if Mr. 
Chamberlain himself passed to that House before the close 
of his political career, and ended it as Prime Minister of a 
Conservative-Liberal Administration. 


On the House of Commons, also, Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
with much humour, though with much deeper respect. 
He did not think that the House of Commons is losing 
any of its influence with the country,—an opinion on 
which we differ from him, and one which we have given 
our reasons for distrusting in another column,—and he 
described very vividly the various kinds of plagues to 
which the House of Commons is and always has been ex- 
posed, the funny man, the bore, the man of encyclopmdic 
information which, as he has never been able to digest it him- 
self, he is always eager to impart, the foolish man, the inde- 
pendent man, and the man who is a little cracked. In spite 
of all these political parasites of the House, who waste its time 
and diminish its influence, the House of Commons manages 
to maintain “a great corporate existence,” “a personality ” of 
its own, and to impress that personality on all its more 
sagacious Members. He gave an amusing illustration of this 
in the advice given to him by an old political friend when 
he first entered the House. ‘“ You have come in,” he said, 
“with some sort of reputation from outside,’—he did not say, 
remarked Mr. Chamberlain, whether it was good or bad,— 
“and the House of Commons does not like outside reputations. 
It is accustomed to make and unmake reputations. And I 
think that if you would not mind,—you are going very shortly 
to make your maiden speech,—if you could contrive to break 
down a little, I think the House of Commons would take it as 
a compliment, and you would be all the better for it.” Of 
course he ignored the advice. Mr. Chamberlain could never 
break down, even in order to convey a delicate compliment 
to the House of Commons. 


Mr. James MacCalmont, M.P. for East Antrim, sends to 
Tuesday’s Times a remarkable resolution of the Swinford 
Board of Guardians with reference to the recent speech of 
Mr. Dillon (M.P. for East Mayo) on Mr. Balfour’s administra- 
tion of the relief funds in Mayo during the distress of last 
year. Mr. Dillon remarked that he had never asked for the 
expenditure, and that the people of Ireland regretted it; 
whereupon the Swinford Board of Guardians held a meeting 
at which fifteen elected members (and no ex-officio members) 
were present, and passed a resolution giving a most sharp and 
peremptory contradiction to Mr. Dillon’s statement that the 
people of Ireland regretted the relief expenditure. Their resolu- 
tion expressed the most cordial recognition of Mr. Balfour’s 
timely help, which alone prevented, they say, real famine 
in the district, and they went on to speak in the following 
terms of Mr. Dillon’s attitude :—* Mr. Dillon’s assertion that 
he never asked for the railway may be true. He does not 
appear to ask for much that would be for the benefit of his 
constituents; and although we have been granted this boon 
unsought for by our Member of Parliament, we beg to thank 
Mr. Balfour for it again. And we beg further to express our 
disapprobation of that manner of representation which consists 
in standing aloof while our people are in the grip of famine, 
and only coming forward to interfere when it is supposed that 
political capital can be manufactured out of untrue and carping 
criticism of the man who put bread into the mouths of the 
hungry.” That is a snub for Mr. Dillon from his own con- 





stituents which he will not easily forget. Let us hope that 
may never obtain a Home-rule which would enable him to he 
sent it, as he threatened that Ireland under Home-rule shoal 
resent what an Ireland under British rule had achieved, 


The Pope has nominated Dr. Vaughan, the Bishop of Sal 
ford, to the Archbishopric of Westminster; and though re 
Bishop is very anxious to stay in his present See, it is thoy at 
that he will be induced to acquiesce in the Pope’s vide 
Dr. Vaughan is a Conservative, and though he followed Arch. 
bishop Manning in what was called his Ultramontane bias, “A 
never followed him in his Irish policy and his ultra-democratig 
attitude on all social questions. To the English Catholics in 
general, the appointment of Dr. Vaughan would be high} 
acceptable. 7 


No very new fact has transpired concerning the Rainhil] and 
Melbourne murders, except that the house which Swanston 
alias Williams, alias Deeming, had taken in Perth had already 
had its floor cemented since he took it, which some suppose to 
have been done in order to provide a receptacle for gold obtained 
at the mines, and some in order to provide for the new Wife 
who was coming to Perth to be married to the prisoner. 
There is also a statement that in the garden of the house 
oceupied by the prisoner at Sydney there have been found 
traces of a woman’s clothes, which may point to a further 
tragedy of the same kind as those at Rainhill and Melbourne. 
The Chief Justice of Western Australia has refused the 
writ of habeas corpus by which the prisoner’s counsel hoped 
to save him from being handed over to the authorities jn 
Victoria; but the effort to prevent the extradition is gtij} 
continued. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday was the scene of a 
really interesting debate. Usually, Wednesday’s discussions 
are entirely infructuous, a thin House listening wearily to 
philanthropic maundering; but on the 28rd some four hun. 
dred and fifty Members were in attendance—a most unusual 
number this Session—though all did not vote. The motion 
was for the second reading of the “Miners (Eight-Hours) 
Bill,” and that not only affects seats, but is supposed by 
many to be the most pressing of the many “ Labour” pro- 
posals in the air. The debate was a vigorous one, Mr. Cham. 
berlain speaking for the Bill, and Mr. Burt, once himself a 
miner, Mr. Fenwick, a miners’ leader, and Sir F. Milner, who 
represents a mining district, pouring out knowledge as to the 
injustice and injury the Bill would inflict. Mr. Matthews 
spoke boldly against the Bill as an interference with labour, 
as unnecessary, the average hours being already but little 
over eight, and as likely to diminish miners’ wages; but the 
Government did not intervene as such, and the division was 
not a party one. Sir W. Harcourt, of course, voted cheer- 
fully for the Bill, as he would vote for the abolition of 
Christianity if a hundred thousand atheists bad votes, 
but Mr. Gladstone, who wishes just now to offend no power- 
ful body, neither spoke nor voted. The opinion of the House, 
much influenced, we are told, by a belief that the Bill is only 
the “thin edge of the wedge,” was decidedly hostile, and the 
dangerous Bill, which we have discussed elsewhere, was 
rejected by 272 to 160, a majority of 112. 


Lord Rosebery, who succeeds Lord Granville as President 
of the City Liberal Club, delivered a striking and original 
speech there on Wednesday, partly in praise of Lord Granville, 
partly by way of review of the vast changes in the character of 
the British Foreign policy during the last fifty years. The 
City Liberal Club is not united on the subject of Irish policy, 
so that Lord Rosebery expressed his intention, on his visits to 
the Club, always to leave the Irish Question “ with his umbrella 
in the hall.” He dwelt on Lord Granville’s sagacity, which, he 
said, is of more importance in the deliberations of a Council of 
leaders, than it isin the oratorical work of converting the outer 
world to your own political view, and he regarded Lord Gran- 
ville’s sagacity as extraordinary. Moreover, his magnanimity 
and generosity to younger men were equally remarkable. If 
he had ever formed a Government of his own, he would have sig- 
nalised it by the effort to infuse fresh blood into the ranks of 
the Administration. Further, he was the most courageous of 
statesmen, “the pluckiest man,” said Lord Rosebery, 7 
have ever known.” As leader of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Lords,—an assembly which, according to Lord Rose- 





bery, never smiles and rarely cheers,—Lord Granville needed 
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+1 +404 the utmost pluck. He had to deal with Lord 
and angst most ie of debaters ; with two Lord 
Lys ‘sii “the Rupert of Debate,” and the present Lord 
net hc Lord Rosebery denominated the David Leslie 
a ee “a cautious General, who never got into disaster 
t when overborne by the superior unwisdom of his 
ane .” and he had to deal with Lord Salisbury, one of the 
eaietel most powerful debaters of his time,—and yet he was 
nal to these great efforts. He seemed to be merely playing 
with his foils, when “all of a sudden you saw the keen blade 
flash out, and you knew that a mortal blow had been inflicted.” 
That is a very happy description, but the word “mortal ” is 
rather extravagant. Lord Granville often drew blood, but 
not often the life-blood of his opponent. 


In commenting on the great change which our Foreign 

licy has undergone, Lord Rosebery remarked that England 
isnow really outside the European system, and that her Foreign 
policy is not now determined, like that of the other European 
Powers, by her own urgent needs,—indeed, she cannot compete 
in the field with the vast armies of the Continent,—but is 
determined by her relation to the great Dependency which she 
rules in Asia, and to the great Colonies which she possesses 
in Australia, Africa, and America. “Our great Empire has 
pulled us, so to speak, by the coat-tails out of the European 
system, and though with our great predominance, our 
great moral influence, and our great Fleet, with our tradi- 
tions in Europe, and our aspirations to preserve the peace 
of Europe, we can never remove ourselves altogether from the 
European system, we must recognise that our Foreign policy 
has become a Colonial policy, and is in reality at this moment 
much more dictated from the extremities of the Empire than 
it is from London itself.” It was to this Foreign policy that 
Lord Granville gradually accommodated himself; but though 
he could adapt himself to changing circumstances, he never 
changed his party, and had not what Lord Rosebery ventured 
tocall a “cross-bench mind.” We should have said the same 
of the Duke of Argyll. But the Duke of Argyll has sufficient 
of a “cross-bench mind” to estimate the importance of the 
Union above the importance of party ties. 


The Solicitor-General, Sir E. Clarke, in presiding on 
Wednesday night at the house dinner of the City Carlton 
Club, expressed his hope that the crushing defeat of the 
Moderates in the County Council elections would at least 
induce them to make up for their indifference and carelessness 
at the municipal polls, by extra efforts to carry good Con- 
servatives or Unionists at the Parliamentary polls which are 
sonear. We, too, hope that political penitence may effect a 
great work of the kind indicated by the Solicitor-General ; 
but we cannot say that, asa rule, political penitence is a much 
greater power than political gratitude. Those who neglect 
their duty in that which is least, are very apt to neglect it in 
that which is much. It is, however, a better ground of hope 
that men who are comparatively indifferent about their rates, 
may be, and often are, very solicitous about their country. 
Thriftlessness in local matters is no security for enthusiasm in 
national matters, but at least it is not inconsistent with it; 
and you often find the two actually combined. 





The Small Holdings Bill passed its second reading on 
Thursday, without a division, amid cheers from both sides. 
The only remarkable speech came from Mr. Gladstone, who 
supported the Bill, but wished for compulsion and a vast 
extension of the measure. This he would secure by enabling 
County Councils to compel landlords to let their lands 
“in feu,”—that is, on perpetual leases, which they would 
sublet to those who wanted them. This proposal, though 
specially designed to attract Scotchmen, who are accus- 
tomed to feus, is clearly a gigantic one, and might, if 
it became popular, place enormous liabilities on ratepayers. 
Moreover, it is entirely foreign to the social object of the Bill, 
which is not to multiply tenants, but to revive the dying class 
of small agricultural freeholders. The Government plan is 
the safer; but there is a germ in Mr. Gladstone’s project 
which may develop into large proportions, and we rather wish 
it could be tried as an experiment in Scotland. The labourers 
there are saner ag regards what will and will not pay, than 
they are in most places. There was a great deal of discussion 
m the debate about Parish Councils, but that will come up 
again, and was only noteworthy because of Mr. Gladstone’s 
admission that parish finance was impossible, and must be 





controlled by a larger body. In other words, a Parish Council 
may suggest, but the County Council must accept or reject, a 
course practicable even now, though we call the Council a 
Vestry. 





The Indian Budget is not altogether pleasant reading. Sir 
D. Barbour shows, indeed, a large surplus for 1890-91, namely, 
3,688,000 rx.; but that is ancient history. The revised esti- 
mates for 1891-92, on the other hand, reveal a deficit, though 
it is only 80,000 rx.; and those for the coming year show only 
a surplus of 147,000 rx., which is an equilibrium in the air. 
Considering the probabilities of scarcity over a wide area, 
the incalculable character of the silver market, and the fre- 
quency of “emergencies ” in India, this is a bad statement,— 
worse than it ought to have been. The time for reducing the 
Debt has arrived, and a sound Indian financier ought to risk a 
tobacco-tax rather than have a surplus of less than a million 
sterling. The revenue is now very large, 88,368,000 rx.; but 
expenditure steadily increases, and the running sore of the 
Empire, the outlay on frontier defence, seems never to end. 
Weare not quite sure, indeed, that the best economy would 
not be to send Lord Wolseley out as Viceroy, with orders to 
reduce military expenditure by two millions. The soldiers 
could not bully him, or talk about the “neglect of necessary pre- 
cautions on account of their expense.” If something is not done 
soon, the taxpayers will have, on some morning when drought 
and a war-scare coincide, to lend ‘‘ India” twenty millions. 


The population of the United States is about to experience 
the full benefits of one of those wealth-producing Trusts on 
the merits of which our correspondent, Mr. Horace Smith, 
was recently so eloquent. The sugar-refining business of the 
Union passed on March 22nd into the hands of one great Cor- 
poration, with a capital of £17,000,000 sterling, held in share 
certificates by the heads of all existing refining businesses. 
They will monopolise the purchase of the raw material, and 
sell it at their own price, killing out any competitors who may 
offer themselves, by selling within their special locality at less 
than cost-price. They will probably, for prudential reasons, 
not advance the price of sugar very far; but they will 
prevent declines in price, and as sole purchasers they will 
keep down the value of raw material to “living” rates, 
and prevent any improvement either in the position of 
the growers or their modes of cultivation. As sugar 
is nearly as necessary as food, their market cannot be 
limited, and the monopolists will, in fact, levy a tax from the 
entire population of the Union. Sucha Trust would, of course, 
be throttled by Free-trade; but under the Protective system we 
do not see how it is to be defeated, or why every manufactured 
article of necessity or luxury should not pass into the hands 
of a similar organisation, all-powerful until its greed at last 
compels consumers to decide that the benefit the foreigner 
may derive from trade is a less injury than the tax levied by 
the home monopoly. Wheat is the only thing which cannot 
be monopolised in this way; and the transaction is a curious 
evidence both of the use of a peasant-proprietary and of the 
economic wisdom of our forefathers, whose prejudice against 
“regraters” is now accounted so foolish. Ifasyndicate could 
secure the crops of the world, we might be compelled to subject 
that syndicate to a very strict form of State supervision, with 
death or confiscation as its penalties. 


We regret to record the death on March 4th, at the age of 
eighty, of Professor Noah Porter, of Yale, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and thoughtful of the ethical students and teachers 
in the United States, who till within the last few years had 
been President of Yale College, as well as Clark Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. Professor Porter was well known and 
his books were widely read in this country, which he visited 
for the last time only a few years ago. His best-known philo- 
sophical work was “Human Intellect, with an Introduction 
upon the Psychology of the Soul,” a thoughtful and scholarly 
book showing wide reading and subtle philosophical dis- 
crimination. But his studies were not confined to philosophy. 
He was also a great authority on English etymology, and 
edited several valuable editions of “ Webster’s Dictionary,” 
as well as the “International Dictionary” of the same 
name. Yale rose in reputation under his presidency, for he 
was as much loved as he was respected by several academical 
generations, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE EIGHT-HOURS BILL. 


HE crushing vote given by the House of Commons on 
Wednesday against the Eight-Hours Bill for coal- 
miners (272 to 160, in a House of 436), was all the more 
satisfactory because it followed one of the best debates of 
many Sessions. The speakers understood their subject ; 
they really desired to convince their audience ; and the con- 
sequence was a debate which was genuinely deliberative, 
entirely free from temper and declamation, and full alike 
of instruction and of solid reasoning. It was impossible 
to put the case for the Bill more strongly than it was put 
by Mr. Chamberlain, who has not one miner among his 
constituents, and by Mr. Leake, a convert who moved the 
second reading ; or to state the argument against it more 
clearly than it was stated by Mr. Burt, by Sir F. Milner, 
and by Mr. Matthews. To take the case for the Bill first, 
it was shown, we think, conclusively by Mr. Leake, that in 
toil like that of a coal-miner, which is at once dangerous 
—though not very dangerous—and exhausting, eight hours’ 
work from bank to bank—that is, seven or seven and a half 
hours’ actual hewing—was amply sufficient, was indeed, 
in all probability, as shown by experience in Durham, 
rather more than could be performed at the fullest stretch 
of the men’s energies. Powerful as their frames are, their 
muscles grow overtaxed, and the last part of a longer day 
is wasted in half-hearted, or slovenly, or inefficient labour. 
In the short day, on the other hand, the work is so strenu- 
ous that it brings up the average of accident, the men, in 
their eagerness for wages, being apt, as Mr. Matthews 
observed, to neglect essential precautions, such as repairing 
props, which consume time. Upon the subject of hours, 
indeed, all experts are at one, and that thorny point may 
be considered lifted out of the discussion. Then Mr. 
Chamberlain disposed of the argument that the proposal 
to interfere with adult labour was new, for we do interfere 
with it every day in other Acts for the protection of life 
and health, notably in the Merchant Shipping Act, and in 
the strongest case of all, the Truck Act, which, in the 
interest of humanity and justice, forbids adult labourers 
to make contracts to take wages payable in kind. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not prove that it is either right 
or wise to interfere as a general principle, a subject 
on which we have something to say presently, but he 
did prove that it had occasionally been done, and in 
the case of the Truck Act, with an effect universally 
acknowledged to be good. There was force, too, in his 
argument that when a Union insisted on eight hours, and 
obtained its demand, the Union was “interfering with the 
liberty” of its own minority of members who would 
willingly work longer. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain made a 
strong, though not, to our minds, a conclusive point, when 
he argued that limitation by law was less oppressive than 
limitation by strikes, a point afterwards emphasised by 
Mr. Abraham, of Rhondda Valley, who contended that in 
leaving the matter to the Unions, the opponents of the Bill 
were encouraging industrial war, and instigating that 
general strike for the eight hours’ limit which they would 
not venture openly to advocate. 

The case for the Bill could not have been better put, 
but the arguments adduced against it were, nevertheless, 
overwhelming. It was shown, to begin with, that the 
miners themselves were not unanimous, Durham and 
Northumberland being dead against the Bill, and con- 
fident in their own power of arrangement with the masters, 
while even in the Midlands a “solid minority,” as Mr. 
Burt described it, resisted the proposal. This is im- 
portant, not only as regards the wish for the measure, but 
as regards its justice ; for while, if the desire for restriction 
were unanimous, as, for example, it was in Australia, the 
restricting Act would only register a foregone conclusion 
and could oppress no worker, an Act passed against the 
protest of a heavy minority would be a Coercion Act forcing 
them not to sell their labour as they pleased. Then it was 
shown that the Bill would be most unjust as between mine 
and mine, the hours of work in mines with long corridors 
being forcibly made shorter than the hours in the mines of 
short distances ; and as between man and man, each miner 
with a long distance to walk underground being positively 
taxed as compared with any comrade working closer to the 
surface. It was also shown that the men had the power 
of securing the hours by agreement, for the Durham men 


had done it, and that striking, so far from actin 
industrial war, often operated peacefully, the 
dread of a strike being as great as the men’s: go th 
ground was cleared for a quiet agreement suited ‘< 
particular mine. Then it was shown that witho * 
minute inspection which the Unions could secure bel 
State could not, except by appointing inspectors for . 
mine, the Act would be evaded whenever convenient he 
Ten-Hours Act was even now evaded in France. And Prat 
it was proved that no such Bill as a Bill for coda 
alone could be passed, for half the organised industries ot 
the country depend upon the price of coal, and an 7 
which affects that price affects the ironfounders, = 
manufacturers of chemicals, the gas-makers, and ; ? 
other great traders so directly, that their occupations ang 
the miners’ may be regarded as one,—a fact we allen 
realised the other day, when the managers of hundreds ¢ 
great works gave their men notice because of the teat 
coal produced by the decision to “ go to play.” . 


As regards coal-mines, these arguments s 
to the majority of a full House, os final and Gale 
a much greater one behind them all. The coal-minery 
Bill is nothing but a step forward in the direction of the 
much more general measure desired by the Working Men's 
Congress, a measure which would limit by law the indust 
of every human being. They want an Hight-Hours Da 
which, besides being an intolerable injustice to all men with 
heavy labour, as against men with lighter work, to all 
married men as against all bachelors, and to all 
men with large families as against men with small 
households, would disorganise nearly every indus 
and, as the workers in textile fabrics acknowledge, would 
in many cases, their own for one, render competition with 
the foreigner, and especially with the Asiatic, absolutely 
impossible, if only by reducing the output of all machines 
which need human tendance, but which do not tire. More. 
over, even if the great fund of reserved energy which is 
the English workman’s “ pull” in the terrible competition of 
mankind, and a scientific system of shifts should together 
enable the captains of industry to catch up their foreign 
rivals, the inevitable corollary of a legal day is a legab 
rate of wages, without which the doers of light work would 
never get more than food,—that is, in fact, the direction 
and control of all labour by one supreme employer, the 
State. This vast change is the dream of the Continental 
workman—who, speaking broadly, is, we fully admit, an 
overworked man—and it has caught the fancy of scores 
of thousands among ourselves, who cannot see that they 
are asking for a different civilisation in which the indi- 
vidual would be nothing; a civilisation without grades 
and without liberty, without hunger and without enjoy- 
ment, without overwork and without the progress which 
can be produced only by offering to the more capable 
superior rewards. The danger of such a movement is no 
dream of journalists ignorant of actual handicrafts and 
those who follow them, for in the Congress of Trade-Unions 
which sat on a 7th, 1891, at Newcastle, the pro- 
posal for a legislative eight-hours day to be enforced on 
trades “‘save where the organised members protest by 
ballot,” was carried by 341 to 73. In voting the Eight- 
Hours Bill for miners, the House of Commons would have 
given up the whole principle of free labour, and would 
have left itself no answer to this demand, which provides, 
it would be said, for exceptional trades or exceptional cir- 
cumstances in a trade. It seems to us almost madness, 
under such circumstances, to set a precedent—and such a 
precedent, covering five hundred thousand men—for sur- 
rendering the only buttress against industrial communism, 
viz., the doctrine that those who work and those who employ 
are men, and not children ; that they know best what is best 
for their own industries; and that if they differ, they can 
talk it out or fight it out until they come to an agreement. 
Under that system the industry of Great Britain has become 
a wonder to the world, and to reverse it, and reverse it in 
a direction exactly opposite to the bent of the natio 
character, which is haughtily individualistic, is little less 
than lunacy. There is no Socialism in an Eight-Hours Bill, 
for there would be no equality in the wages of the trades ; 
but there is Communism, as there is also in the proposal, 
openly advocated in the Daily News, that the State should 
become the sole owner of all coal-mines. It is argued, 0 
course, that the Bill would not be a precedent, because the 
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miner’s business is so peculiar ; but in what does its pect 
liarity consist except in his unusual health, habitual 
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: e, though, as we have always contended, 
longevity, ee in his work? The makers of textile 
” gece first of all excited the compassion of the 
fabrics en could even now make out a better case for 
ee om pity; while the whole body of tailors and 

ea have a far stronger claim upon a humane 
or tional nation. The case of the agricultural 
- “ who are more numerous than the miners, quite 
popansenolea and three times as poor, is an infinitely 
. _— one, and though the Almighty appears to have 
pay decree against a fixed day for agricultural labour 

hour in merchant-ships, dreamers will not hesitate to 
: + because of mere laws of Nature. There is nothing 
ever exceptional in mining labour, except its imagina- 
i disagreeableness to those who have never done it; and 
ea operates so little, that the coal-miners complain of the 
crowds of outsiders who compete with them for work. We 
hall be face to face with vast and dreamy projects of 
“hilanthropy, projects for reducing toil, projects for in- 
creasing wages, projects for preventing discomforts of all 
kinds, quite soon enough, without Parliament voting that 
the second largest industry in the Kingdom is carried 
through by children who cannot even be trusted to insist 
with their employers that they shall not be worn out with 
overwork. We do not admire Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
for vast eleewosynary grants to the old; but at least they 
are confined to those who are weakened by age, and are so 
far better than his present demand that the State should 
secure sufficient leisure for the burliest, best fed, and best 
organised set of workers in the country. Let the next 
Parliament begin that work, if it will, after the electors 
have voted; and if they are on that side, let it try whether, 
jna country which rejects a conscription, it can reduce a 
whole population to industrial regiments working for the 
same hours, at the same wage, under the same supervision. 


ph 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN protested warmly, in his in- 
teresting speech of Saturday last, against the 

notion that the House of Commons is in its decline. 
Indeed, he did not seem to think that it is losing influence 
in the country at all. Now, we are quite willing to admit 
that the present House of Commons contains a very large 
number of able, well-informed, and sagacious Members, 
perhaps even a much larger number of such Members 
than any other House of Commons which this century 
has seen. But it does not follow on that account that 
its influence in the country is ‘increasing. Nay, it may 
even be partly on that account that its influence in the 
country is decreasing. It is by no means true that 
an Assembly of the magnitude of the House of Commons 
is at all the more influential for including a very large 
number of really able, well-informed, and sagacious men ; or 
that it will be the better adapted by its wealth of such Mem- 
bers to exercise a great influence over the country. In an 
Assembly so large there ought to be a very large propor- 
tion of ciphers,—we mean, of representatives who, like 
ciphers, add vastly to the influence and the significance of 
the units which they follow, but do not claim any indi- 
vidual influence and significance for themselves. The 
crowding of ability into the House of Commons rather 
diminishes than increases its effectiveness as an organ of 
political education. It was when the House of Commons 
contained a select number of masterly speakers, and a very 
much more considerable number of men who never cared 
to see their names except in the division-list, that it 
exerted the greatest influence over the country at large. 
Then, the great debates of the House were widely 
read, and were eagerly read even by the ten-pound 
householders who elected the House. Now, the very 
much greater constituencies which we have created since 
those days have no time to read the debates of the 
House of Commons, and the consequence is that the local 
papers hardly find it worth their while to report these 
debates at all. The political education of the people, so 
far as it is pursued, is effected by means of great local 
meetings,—all of them party meetings,—at which only 
artisan speeches are made. These the papers of the 


ocality report with the utmost care, and by these, either 
heard or read, the constituency are educated; but they 
are not educated in any appreciable degree by the debates in 
the House of Commons. 


That is the first great cause of 


a certain loss of influence which we fully believe that the 
House of Commons has suffered since the first democratic 
Reform Act,—the Act of 1867. If Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self wishes to exert his full influence as a politician, he 
does not make a speech in the House of Commons, but 
summons a great mass-meeting in Birmingham, and 
there speaks at twice the length, and probably with ten 
times the effect, with which he could speak even in the 
House of Commons. 

A second reason why the House of Commons is losing 
influence in the country, as compared with its influence 
during the thirty-five years of the reign of the middle 
class, is that the men who obtain seats in the House are 
very much more embarrassed and fettered by the numerous 
special pledges which they have to give to their con- 
stituents, than were the Members of Parliament under 
the old régime. What was then expected of a Member was 
that he should choose his party leader, and stick to him 
faithfully in the division-lobby on all important occasions ; 
and for the rest, he was at liberty to express his own personal 
convictions with a very large amount of freedom. Now he 
comes into the House swathed and swaddled in all sorts of 
pledges, which take away almost all his sense of freedom. 
He is bound to support or to oppose the Eight-Hours 
Bill; he is bound to support or to oppose the practice of 
vaccination; he is bound to support or to oppose the 
creation of Parish Councils; he is bound to support or 
to oppose the payment of Members; he is bound to sup- 
port or to oppose “One man, one vote;” and so on 
ad infinitum. Of course a man who is thus swathed in 
pledges cannot often feel that he is really expressing his 
own convictions, when he has to give reasons for the 
political view to which he is pledged. And the result is, 
that the speaking in the House of Commons partakes 
much more of the nature of a punctilious discharge of 
technical duty than of the eager expression of personal 
convictions. A Member cannot choose his own subject in 
the House as he can in a mass-meeting. He must speak 
on the practical measure before the House. And hence his 
speeches in the House have often a much less hearty ring 
than his speeches on the platform. The speaking in the 
| House of Commons is generally that of appointed delegates 
rather than of cordial adherents of the political creed 
advocated; and speaking of that kind is not speaking 
which carries very much conviction to the hearts of the 
people. Personal conviction is much less eloquent than it 
used to be in the House of Commons; formulated party 
demands are much louder; and as the latter do not affect 
public opinion appreciably, the influence of the House of 
Commons in the country declines. 

Again, the House of Commons is much less frequently 
regarded as holding the fate of the Ministry in its hands 
than it used to be under the middle-class régime. Then it 
often determined the fate of a Ministry without any appeal 
being made to the country to reverse the decision. When it 
turned out Sir Robert Peel after the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
no appeal was made to the country. When Lord Aberdeen 
was forced to resign, and Lord Palmerston became Prime 
Minister during the Crimean War, no appeal was made to 
the country. When Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone failed in 
carrying the moderate Reform Bill of 1866, no appeal was 
made to the country. But now, as a rule, Governments 
come in by much larger majorities than under the old régime, 
majorities which survive for the whole duration of Parlia- 
ment; and the House of Commons, therefore, seldom holds 
the fate of an Administration in its hands. It is the con- 
stituencies, not the Houses of Parliament, which are re- 
garded as the arbiters of the fate of Governments; and all 
appeals, therefore, to overthrow Ministries are really made 
to the constituencies, not to the House of Commons. Even 
in the House itself, the orator is very apt to speak rather to 
the readers of the next day than to the listeners before him, 
and the consciousness that it is so, that the appeal is being 
made to the masters of the House, not to the House itself, 
greatly diminishes the weight of the House in the country. 

We are perfectly aware that all these changes are directly 
or indirectly due to the steady advance of democracy ; but 
the steady advance of democracy itself necessarily means 
the partial political eclipse of the temporary mouth- 
piece of democracy, which is hardly any longer re- 
garded as even the ad interim sovereign, unless it has 
been newly constructed to utter the immediate voice and 
volition of the people. In former days, it was often assumed 





that any change which had passed over the feelings of the 
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House of Commons, probably represented a corresponding 
change which had passed over the feelings of the con- 
stituencies. The House was the barometer showing the 
political weather. At present, the tendency is just the other 
way, to look to the constituencies for light on the temper 
and attitude of parties in the House. Thirty years ago, the 
country often took its cue from the House, instead of the 
House always taking it from the country. When Lord 
Palmerston managed to unite all the more moderate Con- 
servatives and all the more moderate Liberals in support 
of his Government, the country gave in its adhesion to the 
judgment of the House, and returned a Parliament which, if 
Lord Palmerston had not died just before it assembled, 
would have given him a new lease of power. Fifty-one 
years ago, when the country found the Liberal Govern- 
ment steadily losing its reputation in the House of 
Commons, and Sir Robert Peel’s reputation steadily 
rising as leader of Opposition, it concurred in the 
evident change of judgment passing over the temper 
of the House of Commons, and returned Sir Robert Peel 
to power with a substantial majority. But now there is 
no sign that either party attaches any serious importance 
to the attitude and judgment of the House of Commons. 
Nobody thinks of asking whether opinion in the House itself 
is or is not favourable to the Government. Every one knows 
that the Members returned to support the Government will 
support the Government, or at least will do all in their power 
to seem to support the Government, and that the Members 
returned to support Mr. Gladstone will support Mr. Glad- 
stone, or will at least carefully disguise their reluctance to 
support him, if they happen to feel such reluctance. 
What is watched so hungrily is not the judgment of the 
House, which is assumed to be just what the constituencies 
make it, but the judgment of the constituencies. By- 
elections are scanned with the utmost eagerness, as far 
more symptomatic of the future than any change of 
opinion in the House itself. It is taken for granted that 
the House must follow the country. The country hardly 
either knows, or cares to know, what impression is pro- 
duced on the judgment of the House by the actual conduct 
of the Administration. It never watches with any vigilance 
the tendency of opinion in the House. It is guided by the 
local organisations which are now carried to such perfec- 
tion throughout the land, and never dreams of deferring to 
the drift of opinion amongst those comparatively neutral 
Members who form their own opinions by the study of the 
attitude and conduct of Government and of Opposition. 
Such are some of the reasons why we feel it extremely 
difficult to hold with Mr. Chamberlain that the House of 
Commons is not losing authority in the country, how- 
ever many really able men there may be ranged along 
its benches. The democratic constituencies feel their own 
power, and no longer look to the House for indications 
of its judgment, as the middle-class constituencies of the 
middle of the century were accustomed to look to it. The 
new democracy feel themselves the masters of their repre- 
sentatives, not their modest and docile supporters. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON THE NEW FOREIGN 
POLICY. 

ORD ROSEBERY could hardly have regretted that 
taboo of the Irish Question which was a natural 
consequence of the large admixture of Unionists in the City 
Liberal Club, when he delivered his admirable ¢loge on his 
predecessor in the presidency of that Club, Lord Granville. 
We are probably not far from the mark in thinking that 
Lord Rosebery, while he follows Lord Granville on all the 
main lines of his policy, and even in his adherence to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy, is less enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of this last thread in Lord Granville’s political 
career than in his admiration of every other feature which 
it displayed. Lord Granville, as we know, would have 
been but too happy if ‘he could have induced Ireland to 
accept four provincial Parliaments instead of a single 
central Parliament in Dublin; and we can quite believe 
that in that compromise Lord Rosebery would have 
eagerly followed him. But when Lord Granville found 
that such a concession as that would satisfy nobody in 
Ireland, he threw himself with that conspicuous courage 
with which Lord Rosebery justly credits him, into Mr. 
Gladstone’s larger plans; and though Lord Rosebery also 
acquiesced in them, we suspect that he acquiesced with a 


good deal less of loyal enthusiasm than Lord Granville. | 








In all probability it was a great relief to Dhiie' to hatha 
a matter of simple etiquette to give the go-by alto = as 
that much-disputed article of the Liberal cresy © 
Rosebery likes to urge moderate counsels from a nlath 
on which he stands shoulder to shoulder with extva ‘ae 
and perhaps he may gain more influence with aaa 
apparent co-operation, than he would by publicly na 
them. That is his réle in the County Council, and it ide ~ 
also in party politics of the larger kind. But so far mi 
have as yet had the opportunity of judging hier . 
should incline to think bem even more truly anxio att 
control the force of democracy, than Lord Granville hi - 
self. Lord Granville had a deep sympathy with er 
trenchant views which we venture to hope that Mn 
Rosebery hardly shares. What he admires in the re 
President of the City Liberal Club is his boundle 
courage. What he emulates is his remarkable tact his 
conciliatory methods, and his magnanimity in stretching 
out a helping hand to rivals, and giving a just and heart 
recognition to the merits of opponents. 7 

Lord Rosebery’s review of the change which passed over 
the Foreign policy and the Colonial policy of this country 
between Lord Granville’s first acceptance of office in 1840 
and his final surrender of it on the resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in 1886, was very impressive, He 
showed how of late years our Foreign policy had retreated 
from any very active intervention in European affairs 
(though as late as 1870 Lord Granville gave Belgium g 
fresh guarantee against the possible encroachments of 
either Germany or France), and had gravitated more and 
more towards a defence of our great Dependency in the 
East, and a support of our vast Colonies in Australia 
Africa, and the West. The Foreign policy of England has 
become in the East of Europe little more than a precaution. 
ary policy against any attempt either to invade India or to 
cut us off from our easiest access to India; and elsewhere 
little more than an attempt to guard our great Colonies 
against the dangers to which they are exposed, either by sea 
or, in the case of the Canadian Dominion, by the long and 
not very defensible land frontier. If all branches of our 
Foreign policy that do not concern themselves either with 
India or with Canada, or with the Cape and Australia, 
were excluded from view, Lord Rosebery thinks that we 
should be able to reduce the staff needful for the central 
administration to comparatively moderate dimensions. 

It is certainly quite true that British Foreign policy has 
become rather a system of loose and highly com. 
posite rings like that which surrounds the planet Saturn, 
than a single body of coherent and solid interests like 
the body of that planet itself. Russia, France, Ger- 
many, have a Foreign policy of the latter kind. Their 
perils and their needs compress their Foreign policy 
into a single body of concerted defensive or aggressive 
actions, of which the object is to assist or extend the 
power of a continuous State and a close-packed nation of 
like-minded people. Not so with England. All round the 
world we have separate centres of distraction:(as we might 
say, rather than attraction), which oblige us sometimes to 
be jealously on the watch lest the shortest route to India 
should be barred against us, sometimes to be uneasy about 
the loose texture of the half-foreign, half-English States 
which make up our dominion in Africa, sometimes to feel 
deep concern lest the Australasian Colonies should quarrel 
with France or Germany, and oftener still to dread embroil- 
ment with the shrewd and canny politicians of the United 
Statesandtheirritable statesmen of Franceabout the fisheries 
of the Behring Sea and of Newfoundland. Our Foreign policy 
is a flexible and almost fluid ring of constantly varied in- 
terests, as compared with the single great coherent mass 
which represents the policy of the great Continental States. 

And the consequence is that we are coming to per- 
ceive how different our Foreign policy must be from the 
Foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, who modelled his 
conception of England’s attitude on the bearing of 
the great Continental States. That was natural enough 
in the early years of this century, when India,—a con- 
tinent in itself, though at a distance of some eight thousand 
miles,—was our only great care beyond our own shores; 
but it has very little application to a period like the 
present, when the multitude of our cares stretch 
all round the globe, and all our great concerns with 
France and Russia, and even Germany, have relation to 
the condition of Egypt, or the Hinterland of our protec- 
torates in Africa, or the independence of Afghanistan, or 
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upation of New Guinea, or the French 
te Gere hg New Hebrides. Lord Palmerston’s 
endeavours to maintain a balance among 
peremap n Powers have no application to such a condition 
oh 200 as we now see, when our main object is 
of on the Continental Powers conciliatory about 
re which are of quite subordinate concern to them, 
a uite primary concern to us,—matters which can 
eb fect their existence, but which might easily affect 
were ae if we were stripped of our Colonies and De- 
dencies, we should be stripped soon enough of our 
‘onal character and career. 
"ord Granville had to encounter the first impact of this 
at change, and to feel his way to a very different 
Foreign policy from that in which his youth was formed. 
rd Salisbury, Lord Knutsford, and Lord Rosebery have 
rs advantage of all his experience, and of a far clearer 
conception of the magnitude, difficulty, and delicacy of 
the modern problem. They have the fullest experience 
i the tact and address it needs to reconcile our 
home interests with the various and changing interests 
of our Dependencies and Colonies ; of the light hand and 
wnstant watchfulness which it takes to keep the whole 
complex structure in harmony; and of the fatal result 
of too much peremptoriness here, or too much timidity 
there, Our Colonial policy is beginning to need almost 
more diplomacy than our Foreign policy, and our Foreign 
polic almost as, much sympathy and power of allowing 
for the temporary exigencies of party spirit, as our Colonial 
policy. Indeed, the danger is that both our Colonial and 
Foreign Offices may get too opportunist, too ready to tem- 
porise, and evade, and concede, and almost to coax, where a 
jittle more plainness of speech would be not only the right 
bat the wise course. The dictatorial Foreign policy of 
Iord Palmerston is likely to be succeeded by a Foreign 
licy of tact and address and almost sinuous negotiation, 
not too advantageous to the national character of sturdy 
islanders like ourselves. But undoubtedly the time for a 
Foreign policy like Lord Palmerston’s is completely past. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S RETREAT. 


‘ie recent crisis in Berlin throws a flood of light upon 
the most interesting of all German subjects, the true 
character of the picturesque young Emperor. That light, 
we fear, is not altogether favourable, the entire history 
of the Education Bill suggesting that his Majesty is one 
of the men to whom reflection brings wisdom, but brings 
it late, after he has not only willed but acted. It is now 
clear that the Bill restoring religious education and giving 
acertain control of it to the clergy of all recognised “Con- 
fessions” was not intended to catch votes, Catholic or 
other, but was produced by a real dread created in the 
Emperor’s mind by the spread of anti-religious ideas and 
of certain forms of immorality in Berlin. He was pro- 
foundly shocked by the revelations during a recent trial, 
and after ordering severe measures against the souteneurs 
or “bullies” of the capital, measures which have pro- 
duced hundreds of arrests, he proceeded to strike at 
the root of the evil by purifying the education of 
the young’ He ordered a thorough-going Bill to be 
drawn up, making that education religious, and allow- 
ing the clergy a right during the hours of religious in- 
struction of attendance and supervision, and at first 
imagined that it would pass with comparative ease. The 
Conservatives and the Catholics of Prussia accepted the 
measure eagerly, and a large majority for it was almost 
assured. Some clauses in the Bill, however, greatly 
dlarmed the freethinking classes, always powerful in 
Prussia; the Reformed J ews, who swarm on the Press and 
in the professions, were directly affronted by the Bill, they 
tot belonging to a recognised “Confession,” and being 
consequently liable to be taught Christianity ; and finally, 
the whole Liberal Party declared against it. The 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Miquel, a man of great ability 
and courage, declared by his friends to have in him 
the potentiality of “a more liberal Bismarck,” handed 
in his resignation, ostensibly because the Bill would 
involve much expense for schoolhouses; and a section 
of the Conservatives intimated that before they could 
vote, they must insist on large alterations in Com- 
mittee. The Emperor was at first only irritated by 
criticism, and made the now celebrated speech to the 
Brandenburgers, in which he announced his purpose to be 





immoveable, claimed God as the permanent “ally” of his 
House, and bade all who were discontented shake off the 
dust of Prussia from their feet, a sentence which, in the 
face of an already vast emigration, caused even unreason- 
able annoyance. Many who are not habitually opponents 
were excited by this imprudent utterance, and by the 
efforts of the Public Prosecutors to punish hostile 
criticisms upon it; and the Emperor found himself con- 
fronted by the whole body of Liberal opinion within his 
Empire. If he carried his Bill, he must carry it with the 
aid of the Conservatives and the Catholics alone,—that is, 
for future legislation he must place himself in the hands of 
these parties, and break with the body of cultivated men 
who prepared the way for the German Empire. Friends not 
within the Ministry pressed upon him the inexpediency of 
such a departure from tradition; he began to hesitate, 
and then, it is said, consulted the Grand Duke of Baden, 
a close relative, who now holds in Germany the position 
once occupied by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The 
opinion of the Grand Duke was hostile to the measure, and 
the Emperor, veering round, ordered either the withdrawal 
of the Bill, or such a modification in its clauses as would 
have deprived the whole proposal of its distinctive 
character. 

So far, this is only an ordinary instance of change of 
mind in a nearly absolute Sovereign; but the Emperor’s 
perplexities were only beginning. Count Caprivi is Prus- 
sian Premier and Foreign Minister as well as Chancellor 
of the Empire; and Count Caprivi, thinking his master 
resolved, and himself entirely approving the Bill, had 
pledged himself up to the lips to the new educational 
policy. It was time, he said in his speech, that atheism 
should be repressed. It was impossible for him to turn 
round simply because his master had turned round, or to 
withdraw a Bill for opposing which he had accepted the 
Finance Minister’s resignation. He therefore placed his 
own resignation in the Emperor’s hands, not, we imagine, 
as Chancellor, but as Prussian Premier; and after some 
hesitation, it was, it is said, accepted by his master. The 
difficulty of separating the two offices is great, because 
it is as Prussian Premier that the Chancellor votes in 
and controls the Federal Council of the Empire, which 
is one of the most important of his functions; but 
after much discussion, a road would appear to have 
been found out of this narrow way. Count Caprivi is 
to be allowed to remain Foreign Minister of Prussia, and 
as such to guide the Federal Council, while another col- 
league, probably Count Eulenberg, an “ old Parliamentary 
hand,” without inconvenient genius, may accept the rather 
thankless office of Premier within the Kingdom. That 
colleague was not easy to find, for Dr. Miquel, to whom 
the post was offered, preferred under the circumstances to 
remain Finance Minister ; but it will not be difficult to fill 
either that post or the Ministry of Education, which Count 
Zedlitz has quitted in hot and permanent indignation. 
He, poor man, had resolutely and willingly seconded his 
master’s will, and to see that will all changed just at the 
moment of Parliamentary success, was more than he could 
bear. The Prussian Ministries will therefore be filled 
again; Count Caprivi remains Chancellor; and the Bill 
will either be dropped, or gutted of all its more significant 
clauses. 

This is personal government with a vengeance, and we 
cannot but believe that his action will greatly reduce the 
prestige of the Emperor, whose conduct is watched, be it 
remembered, in Germany with an attention sharpened by 
an abiding impression that much of it must be explained 
by his fluctuating health. He suffers exceedingly from a 
disease in the ear, and diseases in the ear greatly alarm 
physicians, who know how often they indicate or set up 
obscure diseases of the brain. The Emperor will be 
accused either of not knowing his own mind, or of rash 
impulsiveness in action; and it is difficult to say which 
defect in so autocratic a ruler most alarms his subjects. 
We should say ourselves that the popular view is a 
little exaggerated, and that the Emperor had only 
given way before the pressure of facts previously unper 
ceived; but then, he ought to have perceived them before 
producing his Bill, or at least before announcing that he 
was specially protected of God, and intended, whatever the 
consequences, to adhere to his course. His action has not 
been that of a calm, strong man, but of a violent and weak 
one, and though we dare say much of it can be explained 
as the effect of a pressure which the public does not 
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perceive, this will be the conclusion of his subjects, to the 
immense deterioration of their respect, and therefore of 
the Emperor’s power of initiative. For it must be recol- 
lected, although the Emperor’s throne rests upon “ a rock 
of bronze,” the physical force of a perfectly disciplined 
and irresistible army drawn from the whole people, 
his initiative is chiefly powerful because opinion supports 
it. He always needs, for success, to transmute his will into 
a statute, and to do that he must obtain a Parliamentary 
majority from somewhere. There is no majority possible, 
either in the Prussian Landtag or the German Reichstag, 
unless either the Liberals or the Catholics vote with the 
permanent followers of the Crown, the Conservatives ; and 
while he has irritated the Liberals by introducing his Bill, 
he has bitterly disappointed the Catholics by withdrawing 
it. The latter thought they had realised an ideal system 
of education at last. The Liberals will doubtless return 
to him, as he has fallen into this quandary by removing 
their rock of offence ; but still, the muddle has been very 
bad, and the doubts of the Emperor’s critics have received 
full justification. His Majesty is clearly not so competent 
to govern successfully by himself, and guided only by his 
own thoughts, as he was believed to be, and the expecta- 
tions of certain success to follow his action will no longer 
attend him. He has been, in fact, defeated upon a cardinal 
measure, and though the defeat is partly due to himself, 
that fact will not diminish the impression of ill-success. 
There can be no “crisis” in Germany or Prussia, 
for the Emperor still stands on Charlemagne’s throne, 
with its feet of cannon-balls ; but there will be hesitation 
and criticism where there has been only prompt 
and alarmed obedience. Resolution is the first quality in 
a monarch who, with a Constitution still in force, claims 
to be Premier as well as Sovereign ; and the history of the 
Education Bill is not a history which suggests in its author 
immoveable resolution. It is very wise, of course, to retrace 
one’s steps upon due cause shown; but to jump into a 
ditch with a flourish of trumpets, only to clamber back 
again, is not a performance to stir enthusiasm. Nobody 
would have thought much of the Emperor’s retreat, but 
for the Brandenburg speech ; but then, the Brandenburg 
speech suggested to the whole world, and was intended to 
suggest, the impossibility of his retreating. 





THE LAW OF CONSPIRACY. 


T is difficult to conceive anything more thoroughly un- 
satisfactory than the debate raised on Mr. Robertson’s 
motion in regard to the Law of Conspiracy. If the mover 
of the resolution and his supporters had merely asked the 
House to declare that the uncertainty of the law in regard 
to conspiracy was an evil, and that therefore that un- 
certainty should be removed; and if, further, they had 
asked for a Commission to inquire into the subject and 
suggest a scheme of amendment, they would have received 
a very large amount of support from moderate men on all 
sides. There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said for the 
present elasticity of the law in regard to conspiracy. It 
enables, for instance, the law to give greater liberty of 
action to the individual than would be possible under any 
clearly defined enactment. In matters, however, of criminal 
law, the first requisite is certainty; and we do not 
doubt, therefore, that it would be wise to make an 
attempt to define what are criminal and punishable con- 
spiracies. Considering the great importance to working 
men of the right of combination, it is only reasonable that 
they should know exactly what combinations are legal and 
what illegal. Instead, however, of asking fairly and 
openly that the law should be defined, Mr. Robertson 
produced a rough-and-ready definition of his own; and 
then he and his friends proceeded to insinuate that those 
who did not support it were assisting to keep the law 
vague and undecided, and so oppressive to the poor. His 
proposal was: “That the common-law doctrine of con- 
spiracy by which persons are made punishable for com- 
bining to do acts which in themselves are not criminal, is un- 
just in its operation, and ought to be amended.” In other 
words, nothing which a man can do unpunished by him- 
self, ought to be punished when done in combination with 
others. That is the simple rule of law which Mr. Robertson 
proposed and which his friends endorsed. The arguments 
used to defend the motion may best be described by adopting 
a phrase from “The Biglow Papers.” They were, “ one 
half of them ignorance, the other half cant.” “ By Muddle- 
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n for the moment one of the most important 
of the maxim, De minim oe The = - 
: jon is to be found, as we have pointed ou 

bis lat di fact that acts which are not unlawful in the 
abor Shea because the element of wrong they contain is 

— all for legal observation, may become, when done in 
= on wrongful enough for the attention of the law. 

Oe be Law of Conspiracy is to be made definite, as we 

= it should be, what are the lines on which that 

a ‘tion is to be accomplished? That is the question 
eer at once arises. Two ways present themselves. In 
The first place, Mr. Robertson’s motion might be made the 
: i . but in that case all acts of the individual which are now 
fe ‘criminal, but which evidently would becume highly 
aiurius when done in concert, would have to be made 
inal. This, we take it, is the plan adopted in most foreign 
peo of jurisprudence. The acts of individuals are much 
pe severely scrutinised than with us, and many more 
of them are made unlawful. The objections to this plan 
owing to the infringements of individual liberty it would 
necessitate, may not be final, but they are certainly grave. 
The next plan would be again to adopt Mr. Robertson’s 
main principle, but to except by statute conspiracy or com- 
hinations to do certain specified things. Which of these 
two ways would be best, or whether it might not be possible 
tomake some general definition of conspiracy which should 
restrict the offence to combinations maliciously intended to 
injure a man’s life, property, comfort, or liberty of action, 
we cannot pretend to say. The matter is one for experts. 
All we can do is to point out,—(1), that the claim that the 
Criminal Law should as far as possible be clear and definite 
is just and reasonable; and (2), that no alteration of the Law 
of Conspiracy will be satisfactory which does not take into 
account, and give proper weight to, the fact that many acts 
not injurious enough to be counted criminal when done by 
an individual, become highly criminal when done in com- 
bination. The unrestricted right of combination means 
nothing less than anarchy, and can never be tolerated in a 
free community. 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


HE commitiee of the London County Council which 
is to examine into the present organisation of the 
Council’s business and the method of conducting it, will 
approach the subject with the advantage of an excellent 
introductory speech from Lord Rosebery. It was in the 
nature of a Judge’s charge to a jury, pointing out 
clearly the precise issues which have to be determined, 
and the choice which the Council will have to make. 
The Council is a Parliament, but any Parliament which is 
not to sink to the level of a debating society must have 
an Executive, and the most important question which the 
committee will have to consider is of what materials this 
Executive shall be composed. At present the Executive, so 
far as it can be said to exist, is the aggregate of the several 
committees. The result of that system is seen in the con- 
tradictory decisions at which in the last Council different 
committees sometimes arrived. In this way the majority in 
the Council is made to appear inconsistent and vacillating 
without any real cause. A single Executive has to 
harmonise its action; to do one thing because it has done 
another ; to abide by a principle when it happens to be in- 
convenient, in order to justify abiding by it when it is 
convenient. Lord Rosebery instanced the action of the 
Council last summer in regard to improvements, when it 
decided, by a majority of one, that none should be made, and 
then, by a majority of four, that a particular improvement 
should be made. If the full Council could do this for want 
of an Executive, committees where the general policy may 
befeebly and the local policy strongly represented, are still 
more likely to do it. Before the Council could fairly be 
said to have developed a policy, this uncertainty mattered 
less. In a body which has still to make up its mind, con- 
tradictory decisions may be regarded as experiments. But 
now that the Council has a policy, and a policy which the 
present majority has been elected for the express purpose 
of carrying out, this machinery of committees giving con- 
flicting answers to identical questions tends to nothing but 
confusion. 

This is how the matter stands as regards the majority. 
We shall be led to the same conclusion if we look at it 
from the point of view of the minority. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Fardell complained that the committees had been unfairly 
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constructed. In one committee, the Moderates have only 
one representative to ten Progressives; in another, they 
have two to thirteen; in none have they more than three 
to thirteen. Assuming that the real business of the 
Council is to be done by committees, and that each com- 
mittee is to be a microcosm of the Council, this proportion 
is plainly insufficient. But what a farce this assumption 
is! What is the use of a minority in an Executive ? 
None, except to be outvoted on all important questions, 
and on unimportant questions to give the majority the 
means of gaining undeserved credit for its willingness to 
accept compromises, When the Council has once decided 
that such-and-such things shall be done, the minority 
which has objected to their being done has no business 
on the committee charged with the doing of them. The 
work of the minority lies in the general meetings of the 
Council. Its function is to resist the adoption of a policy 
in the first instance, and to criticise its working afterwards. 
Of what use is a Moderate on a committee which is to 
apply the principle of “betterment”? It is not, in his 
judgment, a principle that ought to be applied; con- 
sequently, his sole function on the committee will be 
to offer useless protests. Further, the system of com- 
mittees makes a minority seem more feeble and more 
irritating than it really is. When the Moderates get up 
in the Council to protest against the report of a com- 
mittee of which they have themselves formed part, the 
public naturally thinks that they are taking an unfair 
advantage. They had their opportunity of bringing 
over the committee to their views ; and having failed to do 
this, they are simply obstructing business by fighting the 
question over again when the report of the committee 
comes up for consideration. People forget that on the 
committee they have had no real power, that its recom- 
mendations have in no sense been their work, that 
their sole function has been to give a kind of forced 
sanction to conclusions they think mischievous. The 
true function of the opposition in the London County 
Council is to open the eyes of the electors, and this will 
be done, not by unreported conversations in committees, 
but by reported speeches in full Council. The majority 
cannot then complain that their policy has not had a fair 
trial, or that the conditions necessary to its proper develop- 
ment were withheld in deference to an obstinate minority 
in committee. A policy adopted by the majority in the 
Council has been carried into effect by an Executive ap- 
pointed by that majority, and for the consequences that 
follow, be they good or bad, the majority are alone 
responsible. On this point, therefore, we are entirely 
at one with Lord Rosebery. We advocated the creation 
of a County Council Cabiuet long before the ques- 
tion became urgent, and we welcome the prospect of 
the change being shortly made. Then we shall for the 
first time see what the policy of the Council really is, and 
what is the true meaning of Lord Rosebery’s somewhat 
oracular deliverance on Tuesday. There is now, he says, 
in existence a municipal policy with an ardent body of 
supporters and an equally ardent body of opponents, a 
policy embracing finance, public-houses, labour, improve- 
ments. Here are four questions on which the Council 
is unmistakably divided into opposite camps. The 
creation of a Central Committee charged with the duty 
of carrying out this policy in all departments of the 
Council’s work is the only means by which the credit of 
success or the blame of failure can be placed on the right 
shoulders, and the electors be enabled three years hence to 
accept or overthrow what their present representatives 
will have built up. 

We are ina fair way, therefore, at last to see the “ burning 
moral convictions” of which Canon Scott-Holland spoke 
the other day in a letter to the Guardian, allowed their 
full course. We are surprised that Canon Holland, who 
is a theologian, should speak of “moral convictions” as 
though all that they need to make them admirable is 
to be up to a certain temperature. A burning moral 
conviction has precisely the same value as a burning 
theological conviction. The fire that animates it is an 
advantage when the conviction is right; it is a dis- 
advantage when the conviction is wrong. All the most 
mischievous heresies in theology have been the work 
of men with a burning conviction of their truth,—a 
conviction, indeed, which not infrequently set light 
to the bodies of others as well as to their own souls. 
The ecclesiastical historian has to investigate the natur 
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as well as the degree of this theological heat, and 
the historian of morals will have to undertake a 
similar inquiry when he reviews the policy of the Pro- 
gressives in the London County Council. To speak of 
burning moral convictions would be quite in place if any 
one had charged the Progressives with advocating their 
favourite theories merely for personal gain. But no one 
supposes that Mr. Charles Harrison has a little job of 
his own which he will do more effectually if “ better- 
ment” be applied to street-improvements, or that Lord 
Compton will get a commission on the money spent on 
building houses for the poor, or that Mr. McDougall makes 
himself obnoxious to the management of music-halls in 
order to be bought off by private boxes for every per- 
formance. No doubt burning moral convictions are a 
safeguard against temptations of this kind, but they are 
no safeguard against the far subtler temptations which 
beset uninstructed or misinformed zeal. We dwelt, for 
example, a week or two back on the vast practical mischief 
which would follow upon a large provision of dwellings at 
unremunerative rents. A burning moral conviction might 
brush this argument aside, and plead that the absence 
of these dwellings is productive of great misery. We 
are as well aware of this as any of our critics; but of 
what avail will it be to relieve this misery for the moment, 
at the cost of greatly increasing it by-and-by? That is 
the kind of question to which we have vainly asked an 
answer ; and we confess that we should have more hope of 
obtaining one, if the Progressives had a little coolness of 
head in place of some of their moral heat. 








MONSTERS. 

W* suppose everybody has been calling, and rightly 

calling, the Rainhill murderer a monster, and won- 
dering how such a human being could exist at all. Thata 
man should take a special satisfaction in murder, should 
murder his own wife and children when he might, not only 
more easily, but more safely for himself, have deserted them 
(as apparently, indeed, he had done previously); that his 
favourite method of disencumbering himself of a companion 
or a child should apparently have been the method of murder, 
—is something so astounding and so unintelligible to almost 
all human beings as such, that “ monstrous” is really the only 
adjective that we can properly apply. It is something entirely 
out of the order of Nature, something that does not look in 
the least like a result due to the exaggeration of ordinary 
passions, but rather like one due to the total absence of 
universally distributed feelings and sympathies. If a man 
could grow up with his head under his arm, or with his 
eyebrows under his eyes instead of above them, there would 
be nothing half as truly “monstrous” in the misplacement, 
as there is in the growth of a character without affections 
or sympathies, without even the tendency to shrink from 
inflicting death on those with whom the owner of the character 
had been accustomed to live, and to interchange all the usual 
signs of good feeling. 

But we question whether many people realise that, when 
they call any one a “monster,” they are not necessarily, 
probably not even presumably, imputing to him the highest 
kind of guilt. As it is not a man’s fault that he is born with 
any physical malformation, so, if it could be proved,—which, 
however, it never can be,—that a murderer was born without 
even the germs of the natural affections and emotions, 
that his whole inner constitution was different from that of 
ordinary human beings, so far from being more culpable than 
ordinary murderers who yield to natural passions like covetous- 
ness, or jealousy, or revenge, he would, we suppose, be much 
less culpable than they. A monster, properly speaking, is a 
thing that shows us what is contrary to Nature, what Nature 
usually guards herself carefully against, and what is only per- 
mitted, where it is permitted, in order to mark what is, properly 
speaking, preternatural, what excites horror in all ordinary 
human beings who understand the significance of what they 
see. A monster is literally a “show,” but it is a show of what 
the constitution of Nature dreads and repels, not of what it 
aspires to. Perhaps the greatest of all mysteries is the 
existence of anything monstrous; but where it is permitted, it 
should at least suggest to us that the man who, being born 
with the usual tendencies to what is good and right-minded, 
allows himself to become at all like these monsters of selfish 
indifference to the feelings and fate of those with whom they 





are united in the closest ties, is infinitely 
culpable, than the true monster who really is in any conside 
degree an exception to the ordinary laws of human ae 
Just in proportion as any nature is really and tral 
formed from its birth, it is less guilty insteaq of 7 te, 
guilty than those which grow deformed only by tad om 
to their own most deforming impulses. We are ano wal 
regarding monsters with the utmost horror; but wan 7 
quite right in thinking that those of us who yield on 
ordinary temptations which disfigure our nature, are less = 
than the monster born. On the contrary, such men are mug 
more guilty, for they had in them the strong protesting yoj 
which should have guarded them against such defacin = 
deforming of their own hearts, and yet they ignored it 
The true monster,—if indeed he really exists, and ao far at 
least as he does exist,—has no such protest within him, E 
is, for some purpose that we can hardly fathom, allowed “ 
become a warning to other men, of what is beside and 
beneath Nature,—he is a beacon marking what we ought 
to avoid and dread; but for that very reason he is not 
half as guilty as those who, having all the natural aidg and 
warnings against such evil in them, still allow themselves tg 
become what the true monster already is without the consent 
of his own will. 
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It is, however, obvious enough that inborn unnaturalness, 
that is, radical defect and disfigurement of original character, 
is but a relative term. As there are no bodily monsters whos 
heads are carried under their arms, or whose eyebrows are below 
instead of above the eyes, so there are no moral monsters whose 
original deficiency of kindly feeling and human sympathy js 
complete and absolute. There is probably no greater original 
divergence from the average human mind and character, even 
in the most cold-blooded murderer, than there is from the 
average human body in the most painful cases of defective 
physical constitutions. So far as the original mind and 
character as given at birth were distorted, so far, and go 
far only, is there any claim to a relatively milder judgment 
than would otherwise be justified on the sins and crimes 
of which such a being may be guilty. But such original 
distortions can hardly exclude a great deal of common 
human feeling. It is quite as great an impossibility for 
any otherwise sane human being to survive such a radical 
deficiency as a deficiency in the very germs of kindly 
feeling, as it is for any human body to survive its de. 
ficiency in the germs of the ordinary capacity for bodily 
growth and movement. Conceive a man without any wish 
at all to serve or please his fellow-creatures, and you con 
ceive a being who could not live in society, who would be 
suppressed by the instincts of the body politic, just asa 
body without a heart or without lungs would be sup. 
pressed by the physiological conditions of the human 
body. There may be, probably there are, moral monsters 
amongst us,—the Rainhill case and the various marders 
in East London which excited so much horror a year or 
more ago, at all events show a strong probability that itis 
so,—but the word “monster” is a purely relative one, and 
means no more than that those who deserve that epithet 
show the extreme limit of original malformation in mind 
and character; not that they themselves have no responsi- 
bility for what they have become, nor even that they could 
have been wholly destitute of the germs of those social feelings 
which alone render mutual service and mutual confidence in 
any sense possible. Even the monster of whom De Quincey 
wrote in his essay on “ Murder as a Fine Art,” the Williams 
of the early part of the century, who murdered a baby in its 
cradle as well as the elder members of the family, not 
because the baby threatened him with any danger, but because 
his cruel instincts would not have been satiated without 
completing the work of destruction,—even he could not 
have lived to the age at which he committed the crime 
without a single strand of natural human feeling in bim. 
How can a man even guess what to hope and fear from others, 
without some rudimentary share of sympathy with others? 
How can he interpret the signs of other people’s desires and 
dreads, without the clue of that self-knowledge which is the 
chief factor in knowledge of the world, since self-knowledge 
would really lead a man far astray in judging of the world, if 
his own nature were absolutely and wholly different from that 
of his fellow-creatures? It is impossible, then, that any mans 
nature should come to maturity in so monstrous a condition 
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ye him no clue at all to what other people are feeling 


oe uakiol Moral monstrosity is a purely relative term. 
— must admit that there are natures which, being originally 


hard, cold, and selfish, become by indulgence something that 
we should all call monsters; but even so they are largely re- 
sponsible for their own demoralisation. It is only in part that 
we may concede them a certain attenuation of their guilt, on 
account of the deep taint and strong bias to evil with which they 
were born. The Rainhill murderer knew as well as any man by 
the voice of his own nature what he himself would have said of 
his deed, if it had been done by any one else except himself, 
anda great part of his audacity must have been used up in 
cool indifference of demeanour by which he staved off 


h : 
caidas A monster, like a poet, is partly born and partly 
made. He could not be a monster, though he might become 


morally much more guilty than a monster, if he were born 
with the usual capacities for genuine love and sympathy. But 
itis equally true that he could not become a monster, if in 
spite of the original flaws in his nature, he had striven steadily 
to remove them, instead of to indulge all the evil dispositions 
with which his nature was furnished. 

Again, how purely relative to the standard of the individual 
the meaning of the word is, is shown by the vehemence with 
which the highest and most spiritual men have denounced their 
own sins and shortcomings as monstrous ; and to them no doubt 
they were really monstrous. Compared with the standard 
at which they had learned to aim, and which they had 
sometimes attained, their lapses into selfishness or passion 
seemed to them really more shocking, more unnatural, than 
the ordinary crimes of those who had been brought up in an 
atmosphere of crime. And so it happens that, paradoxical as 
it may appear, the higher and purer a nature becomes, the 
more sincerely'and honestly does it regard its own lapses from 
the highest standard as monstrous, so that those who to the 
external world seem almost unnaturally good, seem often to 
themselves quite unnaturally evil. “Iam become as it were a 
monster unto many,” says the Psalmist, meaning that his efforts 
tokeep himself from all that was worldly and base, seemed to 
those amongst whom he lived shocking in their unnaturalness. 
Yet to himself, no doubt, that which was monstrous was 
not that which shocked the world in which he lived, but that 
which shocked the conscience he strove to serve. That which 
is monstrous to the saint because it falls so far short of 
perfection, is often monstrous to the world because it 
approaches so ‘near to it. 





“ ANTI-ISM.” 
HIS is supposed, or at least we read so in many magazines, 
to be a time of extreme intellectual} tolerance, when 
everything is permitted by the wise except a belief in 
Christianity, and nothing is condemned except the possession 
of real property. Nevertheless, we cannot recall a time when 
intellectual hostilities were more numerous. Everybody has 
some “anti-ism,” as we recently heard it called,—that is, 
enmity to the doing of something usually done—and most 
people a°great many. Indeed, we are not quite sure that 
“anti-ism ” is not a dominant force, and that the devotion to 
a cause which many people are anxious to profess, especially 
when they are canvassing electors, is not very often an- 
tagonism to some other cause about which they are less ready 
to proclaim their real opinions. Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
amusing sketch which he gave on Saturday of the “char- 
acters ” in the House of Commons, wholly omitted the zealot, 
though he gave us the man who “has a hatred of all kinds of 
restraint, and therefore of all Governments, and therefore, 
in particular, of the Government in office;” and we are 
not sure that as an artist in description he was not in 
the right. Certainly the man who is anti-something is 
just now much more prominent than the man who is 
merged or merges himself in any cause whatever. There 
are ten Mr. Conybeares for one Mr. Plimsoll. No club of 
“enragés” would just now call themselves the “Friends of 
Liberty ;” they would prefer some title, like the “Foes of 
Feudalism ” or the “Enemies of Encroachment,” which ex- 
Pressed the antipathies they entertained and expected to dis- 
cover in a large section of mankind. They would appeal, in 
fact, to the instinct of revolt, which it is so easy to indulge, 
and not to the desire of reconstruction, which it is so difficult 
to gratify. They would clamonr for Bills to suppress some- 





thing with the eagerness supposed to belong to religious per- 
secutors, while supporting remedial Bills, if they did support 
them at all, with languid arguments or with silent votes. A 
prosecution for non-payment of school-fees rouses them to 
indignant passion, but they receive a Bill for Free Education 
with so little enthusiasm as to suggest, what is entirely false, 
a concealed dislike. They do not seem to be Liberals but 
anti-Tories, not teetotalers but anti-drinkers, not free- 
churchmen but anti-privileged churchmen, not friends of 
equality but enemies to the existence of degrees. 

That is a very old story, we shall be told, nothing, in fact: 
but the everlasting argument of reactionaries put into a new 
form ; and undoubtedly, if the paragraph stood by itself, the 
criticism would be apparently a just one; but then, we desire 
to add a rider of some modifying force. An immense propor- 
tion of all this hostility is hostility of seeming merely. It is 
impossible to doubt that tolerance has increased; that 
there is less bitterness than in any past century; that, 
with a very few exceptions, one being that you must not 
ridicule inferiors, it is safer to hold and to profess any 
possible opinions than it ever was at any time in the 
history of the world. A majority of those who express 
these antagonisms, are really struggling on their way towards 
what they think a better goal, and are only so anxious 
to remove obstacles because they believe they can do that, 
and are not sure whether, when building begins, they may 
not prove incompetent to the task, which nevertheless they 
are heartily desirous to see completed. They do not dislike 
out of rancour, as their great-grandfathers did, but out of a 
certain feeble eagerness which carries them away. There 
is a man reporting just now for the Daily News among 
the coal-miners who, to all human appearance, hates the 
Earls of Durham and Seaham as the old members of 
the Jacobin Club hated the grands seigneurs, who describes 
them as “blackmailers,” and would, to judge by his words, 
send them willingly, if not to the guillotine, at least to 
penal servitude. He would all the while, if he had the power 
to give them toothache, be horrified at himself for doing it. 
He understands perfectly well that the two Peers he denounces 
are merely rent-receivers, and blackguards them in that 
savage style merely because he would like miners to be 
better paid, and does not see exactly where, if the poor con- 
sumer can afford no more, the higher wages are to come from. 
It is not hatred, but utopianism, from which his denunciations 
rise; or rather, it is not even utopianism, but a puzzlement 
that will not acknowledge puzzle, or keep still and inactive 
until the light arrives. A road to his end being granted—say, 
a new pick which cut twice as much coal as the old one— 
the Earls might enjoy their royalties without castigation, or 
even comment, for him. The wish to slaughter is not the 
wish of to-day; the wish is only to clear the road, often, no 
doubt, by means provocative of vast injustice, but seldom with 
a desire that the injustice should be done for the sake of 
inflicting pain. Theold Terrorist exulted in the pain he gave; 
the modern Anti-ist cares only for the pleasure which he hopes 
he shall be the means of giving, but cares so much that he 
will trample on children’s faces to get on quicker. You see 
the same thing every day in ordinary life on a much smaller 
scale. It has been the lot of the writer to watch a great 
many young enthusiasts of both sexes, and he has noticed 
that whenever they are not very strong characters, with 
clearly defined methods as well as objects, they all become 
for a time, and declare themselves, anti-something or 
other. If they could only get rid of something, be it 
religion or irreligion, or inequality, or drinking, or 
“luxury,’—that is, a favourite object of antipathy—or 
the payment of “rent,” or the use of salt, the world 
would be regenerated. To judge by their talk, they hate 
the advocates of these things with a bitterness whigh 
suggests partial insanity; they would not yield to pity for 
any of them if it cost them their lives; they seem hardly able 
to speak of them without the epigrammatic exaggeration 
which is the modern form of foaming at the mouth. They 
would burn blasphemers, or stone persecutors, or imprison 
drinkers, or confiscate surplus wealth, or compel salt-eaters 
to drink salt water and so go mad; or, at all events, use 
the beneficent whip somehow till they had driven their 
opponents out of the road. Yet all the while they are 
modern boys and girls, incapable of giving anybody physical 
pain, quite conscious that there is another side even to 
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their special craze, and only raging to get forward, and 
against an inner sense of their own inability to move the 
machine more than a single hair’s-breadth. So far from 
hating their adversaries, they dine and dance with them 
without scruple, talk with them on other subjects without 
malignity, and would as soon dream of neglecting them in 
sickness as of giving them active poison. Half the people 
who marry are at the opposite poles of thought, and consider 
each other’s views in the abstract absolutely pernicious. 
They want nothing except that the machine should be moved; 
and the only wonder is why, so long as the enthusiasm lasts, 
it should take such a bitterly “anti” form, why it should 
not be content to be “pro” something or other. The 
reason is certainly not increased bitterness, for, as we have 
said, the tendency is to tolerance even in the region which 
most provokes its opposite, that of differences of religious 
belief. And it is certainly not affectation, for hypocrisy in 
opinion is nearly dead, more especially among the young, 
whose temptation in our day is towards a rather piquant but 
excessively intelligible form of contradiction. We believe the 
root of “anti-ism” to be partly a vague hurry characteristic 
of our day, the desire to use a steam-roller even to smooth the 
ice for skating ; partly the intellectual contrariness developed 
by the present absence of pressure, the very children taking 
pride in the perversity they were once informed was a sin; but 
chiefly the immense enlargement in the area of possibilities, 
or rather, of belief in that area. Everything, it is thought, 
can be done, and done easily ; and if it is not done, the obstacle 
must be some human will, which therefore, as the true resisting 
force, must be violently or soothingly, but in any case instantly, 
swept away. Everything being possible, it must be possible 
to reconcile high wages for miners with cheap coal for 
consumers. Somebody’s interest must be in the way. 
Oh! it is that Earl of Durham. Hang up the Earl 
of Durham! That is the line of reasoning in small things 
as in great. A flood of the same kind broke the other 
day on the head of one of the editors of this journal. Hehad 
explained once or twice, very mildly, and with some reserves, 
that while gambling was in its results an evil practice quite 
rightfully checked by law, it was simply impossible to discover 
a formula which would prove it to be inherently immoral. 
Buying a chance could not be in se a wicked transaction. 
He was a little amazed, as well as amused, shortly after to find 
himself personally denounced as the one great obstacle in 
Britain to the extinction of gambling. His excellent denouncer 
probably would not have hurt him for the world, but in 
thought he regarded the unlucky moralist for a moment as a 
foe of the human race. When all things are considered 
possible, opponents become the only difficulties, and the desire 
to sweep them away is proportionally intensified. Moreover, 
it often is the only thing which, so far as appears, can actually 
be done ; and when all things seem easy, the passion for doing 
rises naturally to a great height. Nobody will sit still, and 
either wait or endure. We noticed the other day one of the 
funniest possible illustrations of this feeling. A man 
apparently fancied that the great food problem could be 
resolved by forcing wheat all over the world. If, he thought 
and wrote, we could get hold of the sun’s energy now dissipated 
in ether, and apply it as heat to the growth of wheat, there 
would be no food problem. He so pitied the hungry, that he 
believed the sun’s energy could, besides making growth 
speedier, actually create, say, fresh silica, without which there 
can be no straw, no sheath for the kernel, and therefore no 
development of it into a substance fit for food. If any Earl 
of Durham had stood between that project and its realisa- 
tion, he would in thought have wanted to sweep him away at 
once. In truth, “anti-ism,” as we see it among the culti- 
vated, is a sign of eagerness rather than of anything else, and 
among even the uncultivated is chiefly dangerous because the 
rush of any large mass speedily becomes involuntary, and 
sweeps over obstacles as if it were as inanimate, and therefore 
as pitiless, as the rush of a flood or of an avalanche from a 
height. The hurry will cease before long, as the new genera- 
tion of the sanguine gains experience, and with it will die 
much of the wild bitterness which appals some observers, and 
makes others reflect over the old problem whether, as any 
individual may go mad, and a race is made up of individuals, 
an entire people could possibly exhibit symptoms of insanity. 
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CHURCH DANCES AT SEVILLE. 
gen the other survivals of medizval life, the Carin 
is rapidly dying out in Spain and Italy, and the local 


Press at Seville, far from lamenting the decay of the ancien 
festivities, is positively rejoicing over their disappearany 


There is, indeed, some reason for the eagerness expressed by 
the Andalucia, the Orden, and the Baluarte to see the Carning 
dead and buried, in the extravagant license and digg 
which have in recent years characterised a festival chief 
kept up by the lower orders; and this year the feeling ha, 
been so strong, that the Alcalde was induced to issue a Notice 
to the effect that the Town Council would not, as in forme 
years, grant a sum of money to pay the expenses of jj}. 
minations, fireworks, and processions of carriages, Many 
Sevillians of the better class make it a custom to leare 
the town for the three days preceding Lent; and besidg 
the decree of the Alcalde and the disfavour of the Upper 
class, the weather during the Carnival week did al] jz 
its power to wash out the colour from a season which was 
once so gay. The visitor who walked through the wo 
streets might receive a few handfuls of coloured paper cyt 
into small pieces (papelitos) thrown in his face by gir 
stationed in the balconies above, and might see a few figures 
with masks and strange disguises wandering disconsolately 
about; but he would otherwise hardly be aware of the pre. 
sence of the Carnival,—unless, indeed, he came upon one of 
the bands of wandering musicians (estwdiantinas), singing 
national airs to the accompaniment of the guitar, and dressed 
in the garb of students of the seventeenth century, shor 
black jackets and knee-breeches, with black caps and feathers, 
These musical bands are the only pretty feature of the Carnival 
as it now is. Sometimes they improvise songs with true 
Spanish facility, slyly alluding to any noticeable figures in the 
crowd around them. At night, when the weather improved, the 
crowds in the street increased, and the pelting with egg-shells 
full of cut paper, and with bon-bons, grew faster and more 
furious. But, generally speaking, Carnival seemed to haveleft 
the street this year, and to have taken refuge in the cafés and 
theatres, where masked balls took place each night, chiefly 
patronised, however, by the middle and lower classes. At 
these, dancing was kept up from 9 o’clock at night till 5 o’clock 
in the morning. In some of the cafés the pelting and horse. 
play led to various disturbances, in which the police were 
required to play a part. 

The license and disorder of Carnival has always led the 
clergy to look upon it with a certain degree of disfavour, and 
it has long been the custom to open churches for special 
devotions during the three days preceding Lent, in reparation 
of the scandals of the streets and public places. In Seville, 
as elsewhere, the Sacrament is exposed during the season, and 
the churches are filled with worshippers. But there is one 
custom peculiar to Seville, which now really forms the 
prettiest scene to be viewed during the Carnival, althongh it 
is religious, not secular, and is a protest against the licentious 
gaieties of the time, instead of being a part of them. 
This custom is the dancing of the little choir-boys of the 
Cathedral before the Host, every evening at 5 o’clock. Above 
the high altar, blazing with wax-tapers, the Host is exposed in 
a magnificent silver ostensorium, surmounted by a hugesilver 
crown; the illumination of the sanctuary is completed bya 
row of tall and massive silver candelabra standing outside 
the rail. As soon as vespers, compline, and matins are ended, 
the Archbishop ascends to his throne at the north side of the 
sanctuary; the Canons, in their purple mantles, follow, and 
kneel in rows on each side; then in the space before the 
altar ten little choir-boys (seises) take their stand in two 
ranks of five, facing each other. The boys are dressed as 
pages of the seventeenth century, with jackets of red and white 
in stripes, white knee-breeches, stockings, and satin shoes ; in 
their hands they hold white hats, broad-brimmed and high 
crowned, with drooping plumes of red and white feathers. 
After “Tantum Ergo” has been sung, to the accompaniment of 
a full orchestra, the boys begin a hymn in Spanish to a bright 
and charming air. When this is ended, they genuflect, pat 
their hats on their heads, and begin their dance, still singing 
to the accompaniment of the orchestra. The dance is slow and 
stately, like the old minuet, with a pause between each step; 
the boys wind in and out, form various figures, and end witha 
pirouette. At the completion of the hymn, the orchestra coh 
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¢inues the air, and the boys accompany it with castanets, still 

cing. The ceremony is then repeated, with another hymn 
and different music, and the whole performance lasts twenty 
minutes. At its conclusion, “Tantum Ergo” is again sung, 
qhile every one kneels; the Archbishop gives his benediction, 
and departs with his attendants, the people crowding round, 
ag he goes down the church, to kiss his episcopal ring. 

Many Protestants, and even Roman Catholics, may be 
gcandalised when they hear of dancing as part of a Church 

vice; above all, of dancing in fancy costume, and with 
covered heads. Such, at any rate, was the feeling of a former 
Pope, who sent a commission to inquire into this ceremony, 
qnknown except at the Cathedral of Seville, and there only 
practised at the Carnival, the festival of the Conception in 
December, and that of Corpus Christi in the summer. The 
Papal Commissioner, however, reported that the whole thing 
was decently and reverently performed, and that the covering 
of the head was simply the ancient Spanish custom; and so 
the supreme authority of the Church could only give its 
approval to a harmless and charming ceremony, which per- 
haps forms a useful counter-attraction to the masked balls 
and other spectacles of the streets and theatres. The 
origin of the dancing is not attested by any documentary 
evidence, but is believed to date from the conquest of Seville 
by St. Ferdinand from the Moors. It is a survival, in fact, 
of the autos sacramentales, or miracle-plays accompanied by 
music and dancing in honour of the Sacrament, which are 
chiefly known to European readers outside Spain through the 
beautiful compositions of Calderon. The Autos of Calderon 
eartied these performances to the highest point of literary 
art, but they had been customary in Spain throughout the 
Middle Ages at Corpus Christi and other festivals. Not only 
toys but also women used to dance before the Host, until this 
part of the ceremony was suppressed by authority. 

The music employed at the Church dances in Seville is the 
property of the Chapter, and strangers are not, as a rule, 
allowed to see the scores. Mr. Lomas, however, who mentions 
these dances in his book of travels in Spain, gives two of the 
airs sung at the festival of the Conception; at the Carnival 
and Corpus Christi, entirely different words and airs are used. 
It is rumoured that, in deference to modern sentiment, the 
dances will be discontinued before long; but if this is to be 
the case, many will certainly regret the disappearance of one 
more picturesque scene, and one more survival of medizval life. 





E. A. FREEMAN. 
T is right that the notices of the great historian who has 
just laid down the pen for the last time should be 
‘written from the point of view of the outside public ; but it 
may beallowable for one who for the last twelve years enjoyed 
the privilege of his friendship, to speak of him as his friends 
‘knew him. 

Much has been said about his combativeness, and without 
doubt he was “ever a fighter,” giving and receiving many hard 
‘knocks in his day; but he was also a very warm and faithful 
friend. Many a younger author has been cheered by his kind 
and appreciative notice ; and though he could criticise severely 
what he thought to be “shoddy” history, he was generous in 
the bestowal of his unstinted praise when he thought that 
honest work was being done, if not exactly on his own lines. 
‘One of his most characteristic utterances was this: “I 
never could understand why any one should be ashamed to 
confess his knowledge of what he does know, or his ignorance 
of what he does not know.” He never, I should think, yielded 
tothe temptation which so often besets men in literary circles, 
to seem to know something on every subject that is talked 
‘about. He was at once ready with the plump confession: “I 
know nothing whatever about so-and-so. What can you tell 
me about it?” On the other hand, with that all-retaining 
memory of his, he often had present to his mind’s eye a 
photograph full of the most minute details of some far- 


‘distant event of which every one else saw only a few dim and 


blurred outlines. When this was the case, no feigned 
modesty prevented him from opening out the whole store of 
his knowledge, not because he was a pedant, but because he 
was of too simple and transparent a nature to understand 
why any one should profess ignorance of that which he really 


dnew. 


Already men are discussing the points of difference— 


rather, I should say, the absolute and entire contrast— 
between him and Macaulay. I do not remember ever to have 
heard him say anything about Macaulay’s prose writings, or 
discuss the great Whig History, the events reported in which 
were, as he would say, “not in his parish.” But his 
enthusiatic admiration for Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient 
Rome” is a feature in his literary character which deserves to 
be noted. Of late years he had taken but little horse- 
exercise; but in his more vigorous days he used to enjoy a 
thundering gallop on the Somersetshire moors, shouting to 
himself such lines as :— 
* Ride as the wolves of Apennine 
Were all upon thy track.” 

All the lays, but especially “The Prophecy of Capys,” 
expressed that faith in the unique greatness of the world- 
conquering city which was one of the chief articles of his 
historical creed. This faith really modified and held in check 
the intensity of that “Teutonism” for which he has been 
sometimes reproached. 

As to his political action, it must never be forgotten 
that in the early “fifties,” when he was still compara- 
tively a young man, he set himself deliberately and 
valiantly against the tide of national feeling which was 
flowing strongly in favour of the maintenance of the Otto- 
man Power. Where the majority of our statesmen and 
journalists could see nothing but the overweening arrogance 
of Russia, he saw the folly and injustice of keeping great 
populations, Aryan by descent and Christian by creed, in 
subjection to an unreclaimed Tartar and Moslem horde. This 
was the pivot of all his political action. Fighting for this 
cause, he found himself sometimes in opposition to official 
Liberalism, more often of late to official Conservatism, and 
whoever might be his antagonist, he did not moderate his 
blows when the wrongs of the Slav, the Greek, or the Bul- 
garian had set his soul on fire. But a successful English party- 
politician, in the ordinary sense of the word, he could never 
have become; and Literature, at any rate, has reason to thank 
the adverse vote of the Somersetshire electors which prevented 
him from entering the British Parliament. He has completed 
great works. He has left behind him, alas! two great un- 
finished torsoes, the “ History of Federal Government ” and 
the “History of Sicily.” His friends will long mourn the 
loss of a true-hearted and faithful counsellor, and his oppo- 
nents—they were never his foes—will admit with us that “a 
prince and a great man is fallen this day in Israel.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“ WILDE, AND WHIRLING WORDS.” 
(To tae Evitor or THE “‘ Spectator.” | 
S1z,—The quotation in a recent Spectator of an epigrammatic 
observation of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s, set me wondering if it 
would be very difficult to produce off-hand a few specimens of 
pensées after Mr. Wilde’s pattern. Half-an-hour’s cogitation 
on the nature of things yielded the following result :— 


1. Of all the enemies of virtue, morality is the must insidious. 

2. Amusement is the only occupation worthy of a serious 
human being. 

3. The Unattainable can always be had for nothing. 

4. Nature is the most imperfect of all the creations of Art. 

5. Nothing is true but the incredible. 

6. To enjoy himself at the expense of mankind at large, is the 
sole duty of the individual. 

7. The world was designed with especial reference to its eligi- 
bility for the purposes of the epigrammatist. 

8. Life is saved from insignificance by its absurdity. 

9. The Past is only a slightly varied repetition of the Future. 

10. Happiness is endurable as a foil to suffering. 

11. Honesty is, of all human weaknesses, the most easily excused. 

12. By a strong effort of will a man may learn to hate even his 
enemies. 

13. Popular success is the most lamentable of all forms of failure. 

14. The universe is justified by its obvious inutility. 

15. Life is too long for any serious undertaking. 

16. Morally, the possession of a conscience places Man at a dis- 
advantage by comparison with the superior animals. 

17. From great events what trivial causes spring! 





—I am, Sir, &e., WILLIAM WATSON. 
“ Yokohama,” Crown Hill, Norwood, 8.E. 
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A GRAVE DANGER TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—From the kindly note you append to my letter of last 
week, I rather fear that in one respect I failed to make my 
meaning quite clear. My remonstrance was in no way directed 
against the predominance of any one party, or the neglect of 
any other, in the appointments made. By placing such names 
as Liddon, Magee, and Fraser side by side, I hoped to prevent 
that inference being drawn. I am well aware and deeply 
thankful that each of the three great schools of thought into 
which our Church is popularly divided insists on truths which 
are of supreme value, and which are needed, if only as 
correctives of that “falsehood of extremes” into which 
opposing schools are ever tempted to fall. It would be a bad 
day for the Church of England if the special message either 
of the Evangelical or the High Churchman was allowed to 
become extinct. And no one, save a fanatic here and there, 
will deny that we owe something at least to such men as 
Maurice and Kingsley. 

It was not, therefore, of the schools of thought marked out 
for too exclusive preferment that I was thinking. It was of 
men, not opinions, that I wished to speak, and of the apparent 
superstition that possesses the fountains of honour in this 
country, that when an “ Evangelical ” See has to be filled up, 
any Evangelical will do; or that, on the other hand, when an 
appointment has to be made to a deanery or living where the 
Ritualist tradition prevails, any Ritualist will serve, if only he 
be extreme enough and uncompromising enough. 

I am here opening a fresh subject too large to be dealt with 
in this letter,—I mean the supposed necessity of always ap- 
pointing men of the same Church party to the same diocese 
or cathedral. The arrangement is apparently simple, saves 
trouble, and is, on the face of it, both politic and considerate. 
Whether it tends to educate the Churchmen of England out 
of the narrownesses and prejudice incident to all extreme 
party views, is another question, which I commend to better 
judges than myself.—I am, Sir, &c., A CHURCHMAN. 


P.S.—In the above remarks, I have said nothing of that yet 
larger number of appointments of which, as far as the public 
can judge, no explanation is traceable except the influence of 
private friendship or political sympathy. 





THE POPE AND THE LAW OF GUARANTEES. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—I wish Mr. Haines had been more precise in naming the 
“two or three propositions laid down” by me, which he 
hesitates to accept. When he says of one proposition, that 
I “seem to hold” it, those words imply, as the fact is, that it 
is a proposition not laid down by me, but inferred by him. 
And as to the other views which are hinted at as being mine, 
it will be sufficient to refer to my letter, to which Mr. Haines’s 
inverted commas do not refer, and cannot have been intended 
to do so, though they might mislead. 

I agree with my critic that “a subject whose person is sacred 
and inviolable, is a being unknown to international law.” But 
if it was meant to deduce that such a being cannot exist, I 
would rather suggest the conclusion that the place in which 
to look for one is national law. This remark leads to the con- 
sideration of how a State can lose its international character, 
—in other words, its existence as a State. The key to the 
difference between my critic and me, perhaps lies there. 

The loss by a State of a part of its territory is accomplished 
through a treaty of cession to which the State is a party. 
And while the feudal confusion between property and govern- 
ment lasted, the entire suppression of a State might take 
place through a cession made by its Sovereign. But now that 
it is not generally, and certainly not officially, admitted that 
there can be a property in government, the entire suppression 
of a State can only take place through an act, unilateral as 
against it, of the Powers which annex or partition it. For no 
State provides by its Constitution for its own extinction, and 
therefore its extinction can never be consented to by any 
Sovereign or Parliament having authority to bind the State 
in such a matter. If there is a Sovereign, and he abdicates, 
this can only be a personal renunciation. His subjects, and 
even his heirs, are free to continue the struggle,—morally, so 
long as its hopelessness does not impose on them the moral 
duty of accepting a new position; legally, so long as new 


that position. Thus, the partitioning Powers deemed the: ti 
to what remained of Poland in 1795 to be complete ene - 
abdication of Stanislas Augustus ; and Prussia did not oe 
title to Hanover in 1866 on anything emanatin d 
Hanoverian side. 

Italy, greatly improving on these methods, obtained g y 

of the population before annexing the Roman State = 
thereby made the annexation substantially, though still = 
formally, a bilateral act. If the Pope had concurred, he ar 
have carried the sanction but little higher for those who q 
not look on his right in the Roman State as having been 4 
of property; while those who do so look on it, mostly pk 
the same thing of the right of the Comte de Paris to the thron, 
of France. I do not, then, shrink from saying that the ~ 
lateral acts of Italy can affect the position of the Pope towards 
foreign States. By the actual loss of his sovereignty, the 
Pope ceased to be a Sovereign towards all the world, ma 
and until somebody shall set him up again as one, But in 
my judgment, as a matter of international law :— 

First, the right of the Powers to object to the Pope’s loss of 
sovereignty existed at, and for a short time after, the date of 
that loss, on the ground of their general right to have a Voice 
in new arrangements affecting any European State from 
which serious consequences may be thought likely to extend 
tothem. This is the right which I illustrated by the Gon. 
gress of Berlin in 1878. 

Secondly, as the suppression of the Roman State ceased to 
be a new arrangement, this particular right died away rapidly, 
It could not be kept alive either by shutting the eyes to g9 
public a fact as the nature of the arrangement, on the pretext 
that the Law of Guarantees was not notified to the Powers, or 
by the inconvenience which it might have been to some of the 
Powers to take steps just then. Russia denounced the Black 
Sea stipulations during the Franco-German War—a time very 
inconvenient to England—but how long could England have 
silently retained her right of objection ? Or how long could we 
have silently retained our right of objection if Russia had 
notoriously fortified Sebastopol and created a Black Sea 
Fleet, without denouncing the stipulations P 

Thirdly, if any action of Italy with regard to the Pope 
should in future cause grave practical inconvenience to the 
Powers, a different right of intervention may spring up, being 
the same, and subject to the same conditions, as may always 
arise from grave felt inconvenience. The existing legal state 
of things would have to be taken as the point of departure, 
regardless of the Pope’s not having touched his allowance, or 
stepped outside the Vatican; and it would have to be shown 
that interference with the Pope’s liberty in matters really 
spiritual was not merely apprehended, but had occurred, and 
had so troubled Catholics throughout the world as to threaten 
the internal peace of foreign States. As a security against 
any such act on the part of Italy, the general right of inter- 
vention is just as good as an international guarantee of the: 
Law of Guarantees; while, since the Catholics cannot be ex- 
pected to like that law, even if faithfully executed, I submit 
that an express guarantee of it would encourage complaint 
and foster perpetual unrest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea, March 19th. 


& from the 


J. WESTLAKE. 





“TRANSLATED.” 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Si1r,—I venture to suggest a new interpretation of the word 
“translated” in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., Scene 1, 
where Quince, suddenly coming upon Bottom newly furnished 
with his ass’s head, exclaims: “ Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee! 
thou art translated.” “ Translated,” of course, in Shakespearian 
language means “transformed,” and no further explanation, as 
far as I am aware, has been offered with regard to this pas- 
sage. I am, however, informed that “to translate ” is used a8 a 
technical term for a special industry carried on in some parts 
of London (and probably elsewhere), whereby new tops or 
“uppers ” are put to old boots. If this information is correct, 
Quince’s observation would have a good deal more point than 
is commonly supposed. A new top had been put to an old 
Bottom: possibly also, for Shakespeare’s fancy in punning 
allusions was exuberant, a new top had been given to an old 
soul (sole). It would be interesting if any of your readers 
could give a more definite confirmation of this usage—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. SLOMAN. 





legal duties do not arise out of the de facto establishment of 


The School House, Birkenhead, March 15th. 
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bh 
POETRY. 


ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
A HUNDRED paces from the human tide 
That fills the Strand; one crooked street, and soon 
Behold a silent world of waters wide, 
Lit by a wandering moon. 





The sleeping bridges, mute as in a dream, 
The gradual curve of lights on either shore, 
A barge that swings across the shifting stream, 
The distant London roar. 


This alchemy of heaven upon the earth! 
The soul of beauty bursts through mortal bars; 
Night makes her music of the city’s mirth, 
And of the gas-lamps, stars. 


Ah! would the cosmic powers that rule our strife 
Perfect even so thy failures, Love, and mine, 
And weave from out the broken threads of life 
A tapestry divine. 


We know not: only, in these moments rare 
When body seems but spirit’s envelope, 
We look upon the earth, and find it fair, 


On heaven, and there is hope. 
E. K. CHAMBERS, 








ART. 


—_@—__ 
THE PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

Tur Visions, to use the dialect of William Blake, which 
seems here the most appropriate, have been rather angry 
with Mr. Strang. He has been afflicted by strong Feminine 
Delusions, and before those Female Tabernacles washing 
themselves (No. 238) the mild Emanations of Albion 
cover their face. That spell-bound troupe of the artist’s 
dreams, the man with the fixed eyes and the tall hat, 
the woman with the mutch, and the rest of them, are 
becoming more blank and puzzled at every fresh treat that 
is provided for them. This time they are summoned from 
perilous seas and Christian pews to listen to a Socialist 
of the Chair in Regent’s Park (No. 254); and, pejora passi, 
rally with hypnotic docility. Marks of a recent starvation 
have not faded from their faces, nor the frost of long listening 
to sermons; they settle themselves as for another, and one 
gives himself a countenance by hastily taking a collection 
where no collection is. But the decent old woman with 
the mutch has even a harder lot. She who ‘was trained 
up to abhor all carnal sounds of music save those ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly to be made in churches, 
has to stand by while a child of this world performs on 
the ’cello (No. 60). It was more fitting that she should 
sit against that Chelsea wall (No. 270), where a famous fellow- 
countryman has left his hat and umbrella. Such are the 
accidents of the dream; without surprise you meet a Dutch 
family flying into Egypt (No. 219), and patriarchs selling 
trinkets (No. 38), skies of paper and woods of Legros. But 
now and then things are less mixed. The ballet of skeleton 
monks on stilts has no intruders to upset its fantastic logic and 
macabre sportiveness. Bones prances by Bones, and Dead- 
head whispers Deadhead in a natural nightmare way (No. 281). 
Among the illustrations to a forthcoming ballad by the artist: 
which will fall to be discussed more particularly on their 
publication, there is a sober ploughing subject of no little 
beauty. 

Mr. Short sends only two etchings this time,—one of the rope- 
walk at Whitby, whose roof straggles along the stream-side, 
like a stream itself; the other a delicate serap of quay and 
river-bed. Mr. Holroyd has made something of his material 
at Monte Oliveto, though the figures and interiors have been 
too much for him. The best of the series is the moonlight 
piece, At the Shrine of the Founder. Mr. Oliver Hall again 
shows some good studies of trees. Another of the artistic 
members of the Society, Mr. Cameron, shows a large number 
of etchings, several of them excellent. The Unicorn, Stirling, 
18 one of these; its composition, concentration of effect, and 
distribution of black-and-white are admirable; another, The 
Three Barrows, is a charmingly arranged strip of a street view. 


Mr. Marshall uses aquatint to very good effect in his Thames 
subject, The Frost-Bound River ; and there is some good work 
by Messrs. Goff, Van Gravesande, C. J. Watson, Charlton, and 
Bryden. 

A new member, Monsieur Helleu, strikes a welcome note of 
gaiety and lightness in an atmosphere that, on the whole, is 
singularly dull. An art that gains its triumphs by mastery 
of line, by direct, summary expression of the graces and in- 
flections of form and movement, is displayed in the French- 
man’s work side by side with the laborious niggling, the 
halting elaboration of mistaken themes that occupies so much 
of the Society’s wall-space. How doubly refreshing it is, after 
the inspection of many a plate that competes, and that un- 
successfully, with the photograph, to come on the quick 
rendering of a woman’s fingers knitting, or the playful 
sketch of a girl shaking hands with a cat, among M. 
Helleu’s drypoints! Here is an artist who does not sit down 
to worry a piece of copper with an account of all the tedious 
observations of a lack-lustre eye; while his neighbours are 
stammering and droning with a long face their misconcep- 
tions of the unimportant, he whispers to his plate a keen, 
merry observation of something that brought a thrill. 

But if this is true when we contrast the foreigner with 
most of our native etchers, it is no less true when we turn to 
the ancient. In the work of Vandyck, the lesson is even better 
pointed, because the line of the artist on each plate can 
be immediately compared with the mechanical additions of the 
engraver that were supposed to finish it, and did, in a sense. 
Vandyck’s work looks cold and formal for a moment when 
compared with the Frenchman’s,—but only for a moment; 
the assurance of the line is only equalled by its subtlety of 
expressiveness. What drawing in the room can be spoken of 
beside work like the Francis Snyders or the Paul de Vos ? 

Like M. Helleu a recently elected member, Mr. Herkomer 
seems to demand notice by the very large quantity of his work 
exhibited. At the time of his election he was, and still is, the 
subject of criticism in a matter of commercial ethics, The 
Society does not seem to have concerned itself with this ques- 
tion, though it might well be thought to affect them nearly. 
That question apart, the election was natural enough, since 
Mr. Herkomer draws and etches better than many of the 
Society’s members, and his work is likely to add to the popu- 
larity of its exhibitions. He is prolific, vigorous, insistent ; 
the vehement portraiture of Frank Holl, the prettiness and 
sentiment of Frederick Walker, are his chief ideals, and he is 
a capable workman in either line. To call the art fine, is 
impossible; equally impossible not to admit its cleverness. 
How many masters Mr. Herkomer will popularise before he 
has done, it would be rash to speculate: he has now laid 
hands on Rembrandt. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


—@——_. 
MISS LAWLESS’S “GRANIA.”* 


Tus sketch of human life on the frontiers of the Atlantic 
that “Old Sea” which has ever been in European fancy the 
battle-place where natural forces become too mighty for man’s 
strength—is the best work Miss Lawless has yet done. It is 
a novel “ without a purpose,” except those higher ones always 
present in good art, even when the artist is unconscious of 
them, and a specimen of that “art for art ” which includes all 
morals. And yet the story is slight, and might well have 
been printed in one volume. The fisher-folk are untroubled 
by problems such as those suggested by David Grieve or Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles, and perhaps we have all the more sympathy 
with their primitive humanity, in its setting of the Aran 
island to which Miss Lawless gives a life of its own. She 
shares Pierre Loti’s power of so correlating man and Nature, 
that while both become more real in their conflict, a harmony 
is produced which suggests ultimate reconciliation. As he, on 
the Breton coast or in the Northern Sea, colours his figures 
till they seem incidents of their environment, so she makes 
her fisher-folk the creatures of their circumstance. Of course 
the story is tragic, but humour, the fringe of tragedy, is 
abundantly present. Weather plays the part of Fate. The 
“Old Sea” leads the chorus of storm and fog and deluging 








* Grania: the Story of an Island, By the Hon, Emily Lawless, London; 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1992, 
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rain; yet man remains victor. We almost see the birth of the 
ideal, the primitive stirrings of faith and unfaith, the origins 
of courage and virtue in the body cuffed and bruised by the 
play of cosmic forces. While free of nineteenth-century sug- 
gestion, the story touches our inmost fibre. It passes on 
one of those strange islands which protect the Bay of Galway, 
—strange because of their great pre-historic fortresses, their 
relics of the wild enthusiasm which filled the Celtic saints; 
perhaps most strange in their attraction for their inhabitants, 
who crouch on the scant, bare surface of their rocks rather 
than give up their inheritance of myth and custom and 
apartness from the rest of Europe. 

Grania, the heroine, child of her father’s, Con O’Malley’s, 
second marriage with a “girl from the continent,” by some 
strain of Spanish descent supplies a foreign element of 
passion with its scepticisms and revolts. She crystallises the 
ordinary life of her father’s race into the incidents of the 
romance; while Honor, her half-sister, represents in a very 
perfect figure the purity, tenderness, and refinement of her 
people. Orphaned with Grania, she shelters the splendid and 
strong beauty which her sister develops in the wild, clean 
atmosphere of Inishmaan. As she will not marry, and is 
marked for death by consumption, Grania is an heiress of the 
stout old cabin, and the sandy plots of treasured soil between 
the rocks that had been long held by her ancestors against the 
attacks of sea and sky. Ina preliminary “ part,” Miss Lawless 
introduces the reader to Grania in her childhood on board her 
father’s hooker; but going with her step by step in her 
marvellously true description of the island from the shore to 
Con O’Malley’s cabin, we come on a typical scene. Honor and 
Grania returning from the hooker, found at the door the whole 
hungry family of a shiftless father :— 

“Seen in the twilight made by the big rock, you might have 
taken the whole group for some sort of earth or rock emanation, 
rather than for things of living flesh and blood, so grey were they, 
so wan, so much the same colour, so much apparently the same 
texture as what they leaned against. Honor started forward at a 
run as soon as she caught sight of them, her pale face lit with a 
warm ray of kindliness and hospitality.” 

She welcomed her poor neighbours with Celtic effusion, and— 

“While she was speaking, the woman had got up, her whole 

little brood, save the baby which she held in her arms, rising 
with her as if by a singleimpulse. Seen in the strong light which 
fell upon their faces over the top of the gully, they looked even 
more piteous, more wan and woe-begone than when they were 
squatting in the comparative shadow at the base of the rock. She 
made no direct reply to Honor's question, but looked up at her 
with a dumb, wistful appeal, and then down at the children, who 
in their turn looked up at what, no doubt, was in their eyes the 
embodiment of prosperity standing before them. There was no 
mistaking what that appeal meant. The answer was written 
upon every face in the whole group. Hunger was written there; 
worse, starvation : first, most clamorous of needs, not often, thank 
Heaven! seen so clearly, but when seen terrible—a vision from the 
deepest, most elemental depths, a cry to pity, full of ancient 
primordial horrors; heartrending ; appalling: impossible not to 
hasten to satisfy.” 
With the exquisite courtesy of the Celt, which claims the 
right to give as better than to receive, Honor fed them with 
her best, and with sweet words to match,—for, more than 
perhaps any other language, the Irish expresses the emotions. 
In Aran, where there is little or no English, we escape the 
mongrel patois used on the “ continent ;” and the fine use of 
words by the Celtic race, even in translation, adds to the 
dignity and pathos of the incidents. 

The figure of Murdough, to whom by the fortuitous con- 
course of circumstance Grania becomes betrothed, is made 
interesting by careful drawing, and he is a type of Aran 
youth, though his characteristics are, we should hope, 
exaggerated. Marriage is an affair of barter; inclination 
has nothing to do with it, and by inexorable convention, all 
courtship is forbidden. It had been settled from their child- 
hood that the young fellow, good-looking and endowed with a 
fine faculty for grand conversation, should in time espouse 
Grania’s little property, and meanwhile have a claim on her 
for pocket-money to spend in betting and drinking with his 
kind. That he should “care” for her, except as she was a 
good listener to his brag, strong to labour for him, and 
creditable to his taste, would have been a most unbecoming 
and even improper weakness. Her strain of foreign blood 
unhappily begot in her love for him. Instead of blinding, it 
revealed to her his indifference, his selfishness, his vices, and 
the emptiness of his aspirations. She listened to him as he 
was expressing the wish that he— 


«« Knew all the languages that ever were upon this earth since 





the days of King Noah, who made the Flood. Yes, I go 
more too, than ever there were on it! Then I could talk to aia 
people, and hold up my head high with the best in the lands” 


And yet, as one of the neighbours said of his father, 


“<The heart of him was no better than the heart of a ull 
I have heard him one day so you’d think the wind flying oa < 
top of the island or the stars shining up in the sky would st y 
down to listen to him, and the very next minute I have Se a 
little pinkeen of a man not up to his shoulder give him the 0° 
and abuse him before the girls, and he never showing no = y 
nor a thing no more than if he was dead.” ae 


But Grania loved him, and one summer's night, as she ang 
Murdough returned from fishing in a sultry calm, and watched 
the phosphorescent water drip from their pausing oars, some 
sudden impulse made him turn and kiss her carelessly between 


two pulls at his pipe. It was a revelation to her, nothing to 
him :— 


“Dark or light, hot or cold, sunlight, starlight, moonlight, it 
was all one that evening to Grania. The world itself seemed to 
have changed to be a new world. She knew now what she had 
only guessed before,—knew it through every pulse and artery of 
her body. The old walls had broken down. The common heritage 
was at last hers,—hers, and, as it seemed to her, his also. The 


loved, they were together. How then could the world fail to hate 
changed ?” 


The world was not, indeed, changed for Murdough, and 
Grania’s happiness lived and died in that moment of delight, 
She had a glimpse of what love could be, and in the flash 
Murdough’s mean egotism became clear to her. The 
struggle in her heart of revolted love, of anger, yet of 
passionate devotion, is finely drawn. The strife of storms, 
the pauses before they swoop on the island, make noble 
accompaniment to Grania’s moods as Honor draws near death, 
and as Murdough shows himself the wretched hero of the love 
she could not crush out of her heart. How excellent is this 
prologue to a tempest !— 


“It was growing dark, but there was a pale splinter of white 
light far away, almost lost on the horizon—a sinister light like a 
broken war-arrow. Everywhere else the plain was one mass of 
leaden-coloured waves, solid and unillumined. The sense of a 
vast crowd, coming steadily onward, struggling together by fits 
and starts, with many side-battles and cross-currents, but on the 
whole bearing steadily down upon some devoted foe, pressed upon 
the mind as you looked out seaward.” And when the storm came,. 
—“‘It was indeed a night to set even sober brains afloat with 
nervous terror. The little house seemed to be an atom lost in the 
hungry vortex of the storm and oncoming darkness. A sense of 
vast, uncurtained space—of tossing, interminable vastness—of an 
aerial ocean without bourne or limits, seemed to press upon the 
mind as you sat and listened. They were as lonely, those three, 
as though they had been the only occupants of some star or planet 
set in the hollow void of space.” 


There were three in the O’Malley’s cabin, for a half-witted 
boy, the pet and pensioner of Grania, had crept there for his 
supper. His terror is but one of the many suggestions of the: 
part their environment played in the lives of the islanders. He 
was “scared with the utterly unreasoning fear of an animal 
in presence of that which arouses all its latent hereditary 
terrors.” Each cabin has its individual characterand differing 
interior. The mellow browns of Honor’s and Grania’s home 
seem illumined by the beautiful figure of the elder sister, 
type of spiritual as Grania is of physical beauty, relieved by 
the hue of the Rembrandt background :— 


“The face of the sick woman herself might have come from the 
canvas of quite a different master. Early Italian painters have 
all tried their hands at it. How well we know it !—that peculiar 
look, a look of toil-worn peace—peace caught as it were out of the 
inmost heart of pain; the hollow cheek, the deeply marked eye- 
sockets, the eyes looking out as prisoners’ eyes look from their 
dungeon bars—we all recognise it when great art shows it to us, 
though rarely, if ever, otherwise. Upon a canvas, Honor 
O’Malley’s face might have been the face of a saint or a martyr.. 
It was the face of a saint or a martyr, as saints and martyrs find 
their representation in these days of ours. For three long years 
the poor woman had lain there dying. Consumption had its hold 
upon her. It had been very slow and deliberate in its approaches 
—nay, in its earlier stage might have been arrested altogether, 
had there been any means at hand of attempting anything of the 
sort, which, of course, there were not. Who can say what hours 
of pain had worn themselves out in that smoke-dried corner? Who 
can say how many supplications had risen out of its recesses, how 
often the eternal complaint of the sea licking the base of the cliffs 
had seemed to Honor the voice of her own silent complaining, the 
unresting cry of the night wind her own dumb cries made audible? 
She had won peace now. She was dying comparatively quickly: 
Mercy was fast coming nearer and nearer, and would presently 
touch her with its wings.” 


The night came at last, when Honor was at the brink of death. 
Grania had promised that the priest should be fetched from 
the neighbouring island of Aranmore for the last sacraments 
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——— 
The promise was very sacred to Grania by every tie of love and 


ratitude, and no impediment could be recognised by her 
strong resolve. An unusually dense fog had suddenly en- 
wrapped the islands. Voluminous and ghastly, it seemed 
alive with dreadful meanings ; but Grania, who would have 
died for Murdough, never doubted but that he would go with 
her in her eorracle across the glooms of the shrouded sea. We 
know nothing in contemporary romance equal to the scene of 
her passionat2 pleading with him not to forsake her in her 
need, and his refusal to face the “ wicked” fog. He could not 
see the necessities of her heart. The terror of natural force, 

rhaps hereditary, was on him. He was egotist, however, 
yather than cowardly. In her agony that he should so desert 
her in her need, Grania tried to rouse some response to her 
love: he was but shocked by her vehemence. She flung her 
arms round him in wild appeal of soul to soul, and heart to 
heart. ‘“ His sense of decorum was stirred to its very depths.” 

There was nothing left to her but to face alone the awful 

yenture, for she could find no help elsewhere. As she pushed 
her corracle out into the swirling, bewildering folds of the fog, 
the idiot boy to whom she had been kind, crept after her, and 
putting him to watch in the bow, she felt her way by rock and 
shoal. It isimpossible to cut fragments from the narrative. Itis 
proportioned and complete as a work of art, true in minutest 
detail, and yet more true in its appropriateness to Grania’s 
despair, and in its suggestion of the fate that dominates all 
human passion. We expect the final incident as musicians 
expect the last chord of some fine symphony. Lost in the fog, 
having rowed for hours in vain, a jagged rock tears a wide 
rent in the tarred canvas of the corracle. Driving the boat 
full against a higher one that looms above, she secured the 
idiot boy’s escape,—the corracle recoiled and sank in deep 
water, and her vigorous struggle for life was of no avail :— 

“Twice she neared the rock, striking out bravely through the 

water, though she was unable to swim, and twice the current 
pulled her back again, sweeping her farther and farther towards 
the open sea, but so lightly, so buoyantly, as it were playfully, 
toying capriciously with her, as a child or a young animal plays 
with something that it has taken afancyto...... ‘ Murdough !’ 
she cried, ‘’tis drowning I am, for God’s sake come to me!’ There 
was no response of any sort. There was only the swaying water ; 
only the dimly seen foam-streaked surface ; only the white, closely 
enveloping shroud of fog; only Phelim’s small face peering help- 
lessly over the rock so few feet away in reality, such miles and 
miles away for any practical purpose.” 

A great mass of ocean seaweed floated under her in its drift, 
and in her semi-consciousness, when all struggle was over, 
she believed it was on Murdough’s arms she rested. Murdough 
at last! and so believing, she let her head fall back on the 
great tangle of laminaria, and with supreme faith and trust in 
him, she sank slowly as in a happy dream,—a swoon of con- 
tent. The fog cleared, the idiot made Grania’s errand known 
to the priest, and he was in time to light for Honor the gate- 
way of death; “and upon that threshold perhaps—who 
knows? who can tell ?—they met.” 

The study is sad to the utmost limits of sadness, and yet it 
is never pessimistic. Can art such as this be ever pessimistic ? 
Is it not almost the test of true art that it should transmute 
the pain of life to joy, and leave those who can recognise it 
the richer and the less embittered by the poverties of human 
existence? We lay down this picture of passion and sacrifice 
and struggle, this record of painful environment and broken 
lives, with a sense of gain in the simple beauty of it, that 
the most strenuous and powerful work fails to give if it fails 
in imaginative art. 





THE MOORS AND THE PAMPAS.* 
Coup we combine the Scotch landscapes of Sir John Millais 
with the deer of Landseer, the hawks and game-birds of Mr. 
Wolf, the vignettes of Bewick, the wild-fowl of Bai Rei, and 
the eagles of Mr. Briton Riviere, and could the scenes so illus- 
trated be described with the pen of St. John, and the powers of 
observation of the late Mr. Booth, we should have an ideal work 
on the wild life of the Highlands. Such acombination of excel- 
lence is beyond a painter’s or a critic’s dreams; yet, if only 
because it seems to fill-in in detail the visions which Sir J. E. 
Millais’ Scotch landscapes conjure up, and to acquaint us with 
the wild inhabitants of the moors round Murthbly Castle, the 





* (1.) Game-Birds and Shooting Sketches. By John Guille Millais, F.Z.S. 
With a Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A. London: Sotheran and Co.— 
(2.) The Naturalist in La Plota. By W. H. Hudson, 0.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of 
“ Argentine Ornithology.” London: Chapman and Hall. 
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grouse and ptarmigan that lie on the moors “Over the Hills 
and Far Away,” the wild-fowl on the marsh in “ Chil} 
October,” and the blackgame on the “Fringe of the Moor,” 
the work which Mr. John Guille Millais has just published, 
under the title of Game-Birds and Shooting Sketches, suggests 
that the wild life of the Highlands might yet be illustrated 
completely in a single book. Mr. Millais has nominally 
limited himself to the description and illustration of the 
capercailzie, the blackgame, ptarmigan, and grouse. But 
the portrait of Thomas Bewick, seated in his chair and criti- 
cally contemplating a sketch on his knee, with which Sir John 
Millais has adorned the first page of his son’s large and beauti- 
ful book, has a further reference to the form of the work than 
that which the name of the great engraver of birds naturally 
suggests. For Bewick supplemented the careful bird-portraits 
demanded by the nature of his subject, by backgrounds and 
vignettes suggesting the habits and surroundings of the 
creatures he drew; and Mr. Millais has added to his large 
coloured plates of the capercailzie, grouse, blackgame, and 
ptarmigan in all their variations of plumage, sketches of 
their life and haunts in such number and variety as to make 
the work not only an exhaustive life-history of the birds which 
he describes, but also a record of the scenes in which they 
live, and of most other creatures which share with them the 
hills and glens of the Highlands. A series of admirable 
drawings is devoted to the illustration of the habits of the 
golden eagles on the high ground and mountain-tops where 
ptarmigan abound. Mr. Millais cites many facts in evidence 
of the recent great increase in the number of the eagles 
owing to their preservation in the deer-forests, and some of 
his notes on their habits, which his pen and brush have 
so charmingly pictured, will be new to most readers.. 
The eagles, it appears, have taken a lesson from man, and 
learnt to “drive” ptarmigan. “The eagle,” writes Mr. 
Millais, “ has probably a far better knowledge of the habits 
of its victims than man, and knows full well the spots which 
they frequent at certain hours, and the direction of their 
retreat when flushed. For this reason it is by no means 
unusual to see the Golden Eagle, generally the male 
bird, doing a little amateur driving on his own account 
and that of his spouse. This may be described as follows. 
While the hen-bird takes her post on some overhanging rock 
on the face of a hill or exit of a corrie, the cock sails away 
high in the air till he has reached the end of the ground which 
he intends to beat; he then descends and proceeds to range 
the rocks up and down as systematically and regularly as 
a setter, in the direction of his mate. Game is soon found, 
and instead of quickly dropping on the quarry, which 
is their usual habit when eagles are hunting by them- 
selves, he makes a sudden feint and gets his terrified 
victims on the wing at once; after which he can always 
force two or three in the required direction by keeping just 
behind and belowthem...... Thus he keeps up with their 
low, scurrying flight with slow, heavy flaps of his own wings, 
till the point is at length reached where the hen sits await- 
ing the coming of her lord, and giving a scream, or rather 
yelp, for it resembles the latter, he is immediately answered 
by her, and the two soon drop on their respective victims, and 
retire to adjacent rocks on which to enjoy their meal.” In 
his pictures of the hurried flight of birds, especially when 
approaching the spectator, Mr. Millais is at his best; and 
among the large autotypes which illustrate the stratagems of 
the eagle, “ Hunted” (p. 67), the “ Fatal Shadow ” (p. 58), and 
the “ Corrie Guisechan” (p. 71), in which the hen-eagle sits in 
the foreground in the real, not the conventional, attitude of 
an eagle just preparing for the chase, the movement and dash 
in the incidents are admirably shown. A charming contrast 
to these scenes of pursuit and rapine on the mountain-tops is 
the view of a loch-side at evening. The rolling band of mist 
which hangs half-way down the opposite mountain has not 
yet reached the surface of the lake; and in the shallow 
water by the shore the grouse and blackgame are drinking and 
bathing, and the wild duck preparing for their evening flight to 
the feeding-grounds. We do not remember ever to have seen 
a more graphic portrait of bird-life at rest than this, in which 
the attitudes and movements of the grouse are painted with 
a truth and nicety which can only be due to the most minute 
and patient observation. The bathing grouse, flinging the 
water in showers over their backs with the quick twist of the 
head which is so characteristic of the toilet of birds, but so 
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seldom seen and so difficult to paint, has been caught with a 
dexterity and cleverness worthy of the ablest bird-painters of 
Japan. The secret of the artist’s success, like theirs, lies in 
his patient and careful observation of the birds, without which 
the deftest pencil is apt to substitute convention for truth. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the illustrations is 
the frank acceptance of the teaching of the camera and the 
Japanese artists as to the real facts of flight, which gave such 
exceptional interest to the drawings contributed by Mr. 
Millais to the volume of the Badminton Library on wild-fowl 
shooting. The singular life and vigour of the sketches is 
largely due to this new departure, and should encourage future 
artists to abandon for ever the wooden conventions which have 
so inadequately represented the facts of the flight of birds. 
The descriptive notes, which form a large part of the book, 
have the merit of being records of personal observation at 
first-hand, and though in parts needlessly colloquial, the style 
is on the whole pleasing and readable, and the accounts of 
early morning hours spent upon the hills in watching the 
battles of the blackcocks, and the pairing of the ptarmigan, 
are written with spirit and a certain natural grace of truth. 


The author of The Naturalist in La Plata is already known 
as the collaborateur with Dr. P. L. Sclater in an important 
work on Argentine Ornithology. By far the most striking of 
the interesting essays and observations in his later book is 
the wholly new and interesting light in which the puma is 
presented in its relations to man. In a recent article in the 
Spectator on “The Animal View of Man,” it was suggested 
that there was no a priori ground for believing in the natural 
hostility of the large carnivora to human beings. According 
to a large mass of evidence, backed by ancient and consecu- 
tive traditions among the Guachos, and the records of the 
early Spanish settlers, the puma of the Pampas is not 
only not hostile, but is naturally attracted to the society 
of man, and was worshipped by the Indians before their 
conversion as the natural protector of man against other 
wild animals, especially the jaguar; while if attacked 
by man it refuses to defend itself, and sometimes makes 
no effort to escape from its tormentors. The extra- 
ordinary tales of Yankee hunters of the ferocity of the 
“catamount” have for some time been the laughing-stock of 
American newspapers ; and Mr. Hudson, while admitting that 
the singular instinct of the South American puma may not 
be universal in a species extending from Tierra del Fuego to 
British North America, does not hesitate to assert that the 
“imaginary man-eating monster ” of backwood literature does 
not exist; and quotes in evidence the opinion of Audubon and 
Bachman, who many years ago declared that “ this animal— 
the puma—which has excited so much terror in the minds of 
the ignorant and timid, has been well-nigh exterminated in 
the Atlantic States; and we do not recollect a single 
authenticated instance where any hunter’s life fell a sacrifice 
in a cougar hunt.” The subject is most interesting, and the 
anecdotes collected by Mr. Hudson should be compared with 
the experience of other writers on the natural history of the 
Southern plains, in which, if our recollection is not wrong, 
much independent and corroborative evidence will be found 
tending to establish the curious affection which the puma has 
for man. Other creatures inhabiting the Argentine plains 
are less desirable neighbours. Among them are the skunk, 
which abounds, and, confident in its mephitic odour, fears 
neither man nor dogs; a venomous toad; and a spider which 
not only bites, but attacks and chases man. Settlers on the 
plains live in daily terror of the skunk, a visit from which 
may make the house uninhabitable for days. The venomous 
toad buries itself in moist ground, and there lies in wait for 
frogs, toads, mice, and birds. The author writes :— 

“In very wet springs they come sometimes about houses and 
lie in wait for chickens and ducklings. In disposition they 
are most truculent, savagely biting at anything that comes near 
them; and when they bite, they hang on with the tenacity of a 
bull-dog, poisoning the blood with their glandular secretions. 
Soya One summer two horses were found dead near my house. 
One while lying down had been seized by a fold in the skin near 
the belly, the other had been grasped by the nose while cropping 
grass. In both cases the vicious toad was found dead still grasping 
the dead horse.” 

It would be easy to multiply extracts from this most in- 
teresting book. But it is one to buy and read, for matter 
and style are alike excellent. 











THE ROMANCE OF SLAVERY.* 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin was one of the great books of the WoOrld,—» 
an epoch-making if not a war-making book, which stirred the 
pulses of two continents from end to end, and played 
wonderful part, the relative force of which can never be 
exactly estimated, in at least antedating by some years the 
most famous and momentous of all civil wars, which destroyed 
a national institution, uprooted a policy, and transformed an 
Empire. 

Mrs. Stowe’s wonderful romance comes before ug again, 
after the fashion of the day, in an elaborate reproduction 
with illustrations by E. W. Kemble. They may or may not i‘ 
good in themselves; but we have all of us by this time con. 
structed our own Uncle Toms and Topsys, and fail to recognise 
them under new semblances. When a book makes its first bow 
as those of Thackeray and Dickens did, with the pictures ‘. 
tached, the original illustrations have a knack of living with us 
in a wonderful way; and when finer editions appear afterwards 
with better-drawn personages, we reject them as unreal. Alice 
in Wonderland is as much Tenniel’sas Dodson’s. The new intro. 
duction itself is most interesting. It tells us how fearfully high 
ran the slavery feeling in America when the book first came 
out, how intense the respect for the “sensibilities of the Slave. 
States,” and how few and unfashionable were the professed 
Abolitionists in Cincinnati, Mrs. Stowe’s town. For years she 
had lived in Ohio, on the confines of a Slave-State, with 
“materials” always accumulating upon her watchful mind, 
But in Church and State, those who held her opinions were 
dangerous, and the Abolitionists of the North were the only per. 
sons to be heard of. So, when Dr. Bailey, “a wise, temperate 
and just man, a model of courtesy in speech and writing,” 
set up an anti-slavery paper in Cincinnati for the purpose of 
a free and fair discussion, a mob led by slaveholders attacked 
his office and destroyed his press, and threw his types into the 
river. Coloured people were threatened everywhere, and Pro. 
fessor Stowe’s house was more than once a refuge for terrified 
fugitives. The leaders of society simply begged Dr. Bailey 
to go, till he removed to Washington. When Mr. Vanzandt, 
a Kentucky farmer, set his slaves free and protected fugitives, 
he was seized and imprisoned, and it required such courage in 
the young lawyer who defended him, that one of the Judges 
remarked: “ There goes a young maa who has ruined himself 
to-day.” The case went against Vanzandt, in spite of the 
lawyer, who afterwards, however, disappointed the prophecy 
on his own account by becoming famous as Chief Justice 
Chase. 


We will not trespass upon the introduction further than by 
describing how Mrs. Stowe was first launched upon her story 
by reading of the escape of a woman and her child over the 
ice of the Ohio River. As in so many works of fiction, that 
which was the germ of the story proved also its “ sensation- 
scene ”—the famous flight of Eliza—and the germ was truth, 
Mrs. Stowe began her book in numbers, and sent her first two 
or three chapters to Dr. Bailey, who applied for it at once. 
It went off in instalments, as, again, so many works have 
done, and by its singular power and completeness when 
finished, again proved how idle are all rules for composition, 
and how often the “ maze without a plan” may develop itself 
into the best-constructed plan of all. It was while the story 
was still appearing that she agreed with a young Boston 
publisher for its publication in book-form, and soon had to 
face the remonstrance that it was growing too long. Her 
answer was, that “the story made itself, and she would not 
stop till it was done.” So it is, and must be, with master- 
pieces like this, so wide in their range and Shakespearian 
in their delineation, for that is the only word in this 
instance to be used, and taking for a canvas so vast a 
field of humanity. The book was finished. Hopeless almost 
of its success from the unpopularity of her cause, Mrs. 
Stowe did what she could in her own way to help the 
book, by sending five copies to England, choosing for her 
trustees Prince Albert, Charles Dickens, Macaulay, Kingsley, 
and Lord Carlisle. Allanswered characteristically. Dickens 
thought that the lady went too far, and proved too much, 
and doubted the future of the African race, while other- 
wise expressing all interest and sympathy. Macaulay paid 
high tribute to her talent and benevolence, while shrinking 





* Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illustrated by E, We 
Kemble, In2 vols, London: Sampson Low, Marston,and Oo. 1992. 
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the painful character of the subject. But four years 
later he could tell her from Italy that other writers were 
nowhere, and Il Zio Tom everywhere to be found. Kingsley 
took a characteristically literary view of the whole question, 
and congratulated America upon at last producing an original 
book free from Germanisms and Italianisms, and taking away 
the reproach by a bigger sale than any other American book, 
or than almost any novel at all. Lord Carlisle prayed that it 
“might have a marked agency in hastening the great consum- 
mation ;” while Lord Shaftesbury volunteered a long and 
warm-hearted letter to give effect to the same expression 
of bope in the book’s inspired power and usefulness. 
An Address from the women of England to those of 
America, with upwards of half-a-million signatures, which 
filled twenty-six volumes, was consigned to Mrs. Stowe’s care 
by Lord Carlisle, and now remains at Boston. The effect of 
this, perhaps, was not quite what it should have been, as is 
often the case with well-meant foreign interference upon 
burning questions such as this. It added intensity to 
the conflict of forces. Meantime, however, and from another 
point of view, the success of the book was amazing. Between 
April and December, 1852, twelve different shilling editions 
were published in England, and eighteen London houses were 
engaged in supplying the demand. Forty editions varied 
in price from 6d. to 15s., and the aggregate circulation in 
Great Britain and the Colonies was estimated at one million 
anda half. It was on March 20th, 1852, that the book was 
first published in America, and Mr. Jewett, of Boston, had no 
reason to regret its length. To Mrs. Stowe herself, perhaps 
the most gratifying literary tribute must have been one con- 
veyed to her through Kingsley from an anonymous critic. 
“To my mind, it is the greatest novel ever written, and though 
it will seem strange, it reminded me in a lower sphere more of 
Shakespeare than anything modern I have ever read; not in 
the style, not in the humour, not in the pathos—though Eva 
set me a-crying worse than Cordelia did at sixteen—but in 
the many-sidedness, and, above all, in that marvellous 
clearness of insight and outsight which makes it seemingly 
impossible for her to see any one of her characters without 
showing him or her at once as a distinct man or woman 
different from all others.” This is a big estimate, but, 
as we have before intimated, it much agrees with 
our own. Without doubt it seems to us the greatest 
at all events of American novels, by right of its far- 
searching width and variety of character and class. Nobody 
talks the author. Everybody talks himself or herself. And 
nothing is more remarkable in a book where so much of the 
dialogue and writing has been superficially set down as “ goody- 
goody,” than the bold and free speeches in which are equally 
set forth the despairing nihilism of a Cassey, the “white” 
narrowness of Miss Ophelia, and the well-bred cynicism of 
St. Clair. The golden Jerusalem and the angels and the land of 
Canaan are the consoling realities of Tom. The great godof 
liberty is the inspiring ideal of George Harris. Marie St. Clair, 
the ideal of selfish coldness, finds in Dr. Q——’s appropriate 
ministrations how orders and distinctions in society come from 
God, and how completely the Bible is on the side of “all our in- 
stitutions.” Miss Ophelia, earnestly contending for the growing 
New England faith that blacks are as whites in the books of 
immortality, none the less pleads guilty to a lingering feeling 
that they ought to be sent to Africa, out of sight and smell, 
and missionaries sent after them to do the necessary associa- 
tion. And St. Clair, who good-naturedly laughs at Tom’s 
“natural genius for religion,” with its “savory prayers and 
apostolic zeal,” touches almost all sides of the problem in the 
brief and powerful autobiography which he gives to Miss 
Ophelia. His mother’s memory is his adoration. It has 
stood between him and utter unbelief for years,—with her 
white dress, and her fine old majestic music of the Catholic 
Church, and her voice, more like an angel than a mortal 
woman, in days when nobody ever dreamed of harm in slavery. 
In his father he remembered the born aristocrat, who must 
have been in the “ higher circles of spirits,” and brought his 
old court pride along with him—just and generons to the 
full among his equals, up to the “ dividing-line of colour ”— 
who might have hemmed and hawed and said “Yes,” if 
fairly asked if Negroes were possessed of human souls, but 
was not troubled with spiritualism. ‘ Religious sentiment he 
had none, beyond a veneration for God, as decidedly the head 
of the upper classes.” All the world remembers Topsy’s 
“Spec’s I growed,” and the gracious child-faith of Eva. 


from 





Nobody who was of understanding at the time, however 
young, can forget the sensation caused by Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
in the general world. Everybody read and cried over it,—man 
and woman, child and grown-up servant and master. It 
became the property of the stage at once, like all works of 
the kind; and its curiously dramatic qualities became clearly 
apparent. It was a melodrama ready-made; and under the 
title, we think, of Slave-Life, through the ever-ready in- 
genuity of Mr. Tom Taylor, was popularised at the Adelphi, 
then, as now, the home of plays of the kind, by no less a col- 
lection of artists than Mr. Alfred Wigan and Mr. Emery, 
Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Keeley, and Madame Celeste; while an 
odd stage celebrity known as A. Smith figured as Uncle Tom, 
—something of a lay-figure in the drama. It is to be feared, 
however, that, after all, the conscience of the land can have 
been but superficially stirred, as it did not prevent the unfor- 
tunate sympathy of the vast majority of English middle-class 
opinion, when the war broke out, with the slave-holding power- 
The conductors of this journal are not likely to forget how 
difficult it was even to obtain a hearing for the Northern side, 
and how vain was all the insight and eloquence of a John 
Bright to obtain a hearing among the “upper classes ” so 
dear to the heart of manya St. Clair. For were not the 
South the “ upper classes,” or supposed to be so, even though 
Mr. Gladstone, on this occasion only, was so strongly on their 
side? That the working classes as a body held steadily to 
the Northern cause, was a great feature in their story; nor 
should it be forgotten, on the other hand, how ingeniously the 
main feature of the great contest was disguised. Avowedly a 
war of tariffs, it was, as far as slavery was concerned, on the 
question of extension only, till the issue of Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation of Emancipation as an inevitable step in the con- 
test. But that that step was to come, because there, and there 
only, lay the great dividing-line, should have been patent 
at least to those who had so pored over and delighted 
in the sorrows of Uncle Tom. Even here, however, the 
intrusive “ but” of the other side will come in, when we find 
how ingenious an advocate of the slaveholder’s side that same 
dramatic faculty of Mrs. Stowe’s will make of her at times. 
So amiable a man as St. Clair—so kindly and affectionate and 
beloved amongst his slaves, hating, as he says, the Thing, 
tolerated to make money for him, but not up to so energetic a 
step as freeing his slaves, and therefore preferring to keep 
them in order to help them to spend it—takes his own ground 
when he says that, “ having traveled in England some” (we 
regret to find the publishers adopting the American brevity of 
bad spelling), he believes his brother's slaves better off than 
a large class of the population in England. If the slave- 
holder can whip his slave, the capitalist can starve him, and 
St. Clair doubts whether it be worse to see your children 
sold than to watch them starve to death. Weneed not, how- 
ever, argue over again the question that survives for debate in 
America no more. Elsewhere it has a mighty fight before it, 
of which many living may yet see the end. As quicker and 
quicker grow the means of communication between the 
lessening ends of the tiny earth, and more constant and 
eager the exodus of the well-to-do in search of health or 
ease to the dark-bright continents of the sun, it would be 
dangerous to prophesy that it will be otherwise. 


We look now, like Macaulay, rather with a sense of pain 
than anything else over the list of true cases with which the 
author fortified her story. But the interest of the romance 
and of the characters, as we take up the famous book again, 
seems to us as living as ever. In the devoted love and 
struggles of George and Eliza, and in the thrilling episode of 
Cassey and Emmeline, we find our sympathies as much en- 
listed as before, while Topsy and Miss Feely are immemorially 
delightful. The number of familiar passages and sayings, 
of old associations and thoughts, which come before us in 
the reading, are in themselves enough to prove how great and 
complete a classic Uncle Tom’s Cabin became. How it made its. 
way into Italian, Macaulay told Mrs. Stowe himself. The monks. 
translated it into Italian. Somi Klean, a lady of high rank 
at the Court of Siam, performed for it the same office in 
Siamese, under the tuition of her English governess, and, as 
we are rather touchingly told, signed herself ‘“ Harriet 
Beecher Stowe” ever after, in admiration of the lovely 
American lady who taught her to respect her fellow-creatures 
even as Buddha had instructed Kings, and led her voluntarily 
to liberate all her own slaves, a hundred and thirty in number. 
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All Christianity welcomed a book which was read by officials 
at the Vatican as well as the commonalty in Rome. In France, 
it was a curious effect of its success among the colporteurs 
to create a new demand and sale for the Bible; while the 
translator of M. Charpentier’s edition was led to an intimate 
knowledge of the sacred writings by the researches necessary 
for a correct rendering. Last, but not least, no less a man 
and no less keen a doubter than Heine himself found 
consolation in the Bible in his later years, and in taking 
delight in this rather than in favourite “citations from 
Homer,” compared himself to Uncle Tom in proof of his 
new familiarity with the Book, while at the same time 
characteristically laying his finger upon a singular point, 
after his own methods of reflection. ‘Poor Tom,” he 
says, “seems to have seen deeper things in the holy book 
RAR SS. eso perhaps because more floggings occur in 
them,—that is to say, those ceaseless blows of the whip which 
have esthetically disgusted me in reading the Gospels and 
Acts.” 

It is perhaps not to be wondered at that Mrs. Stowe never 
succeeded in following up the success of Uncle Tom. She 
was essentially a one-book author, for so grave a purpose as that 
can scarcely speak but once. Her second book, Dred, was, as 
far as we can remember, a partial failure; and certainly we 
cannot recall a scene or a character in it. In after-years she 
unfortunately became mixed up in an unpleasant controversy 
about the vexed relations of Lord and Lady Byron, which 
was to be pretty well her last connection with the literary 
world over here. But Uncle Tom’s Cabin seems perennial; 
and still we feel the old thrill of sorrow for the brave, true 
black life which goes so sadly down but for its sustaining 
faith, and poor old Aunt Chloe’s quiet moan: “Jist as I 
knew it would be—sold and murdered on dem ar old planta- 
tions!” It is a charming face which looks at us from the 
frontispiece of the two volumes—the younger and the older 
Mrs. Stowe’s—and it was a charming mind which went with 
it into the writing of what we venture to think one of the 
great books of the world, and think more than ever to be the 
greatest of American growth. 





THE SERMONS OF ARCHBISHOP MAGEE* 
THERE is a pathos in the sermons of a preacher after he has 
passed into the silence of death, which is greater than the 
pathos of any other posthumous publication. There is nothing 
80 personal, so individual, as the influence of a great preacher. 
‘Though he speaks to the crowd, it is never the crowd that 
he addresses, but the inmost heart and conscience of each 
individual. He deals, not with general interests only, but with 
the most momentous of the private interests of each of his 
hearers. And if his message is a true and earnest as well as 
an eloquent one, then the man who is, for the time at least, 
devoting himself and all his gifts to our service, rouses in us an 
answering sympathy, an intimately personal interest. When 
one of these strong helps in the difficulties of life has passed 
away, how anxiously, and not without misgiving, do we seize 
upon the records of his spoken words! How great in reality 
were the thoughts that were made great for us by his eloquence 
—and how much of his power over us lay in his personality ? 
Those who for the first time, now that they can no longer hear 
the living voice, prepare to read the sermons of Archbishop 
Magee, may be inclined to say to themselves: “ We expect so 
much, that we know we shall be disappointed.” For what we 
have been saying is specially applicable to extempore preach- 
ing like that of this great orator. Such preaching is most 
under the treacherous power of eloquence, most filled with the 
life and soul of the individual, most likely to have carried us 
beyond our sober judgment at the moment. 

The volume before us will then, as we have said, be opened 
by many with the expectation of disappointment, and their 
enjoyment of it will be all the greater from the futility 
of their fears. The Archbishop—as quoted in the editor’s 
preface—speaks of the extempore sermon as the “ religious 
speech;” and we have here the “religious speech” in wonderful 
perfection. His sermons are singularly free from the defects 
of the academical discourse. They hardly condescend to the 
pleading of the advocate. The style is peculiarly manly, 
simple, and free. They are addressed equally to opponents 
and to followers. They might be the speeches of a great 








* Growth in Grace, and other Sermons. By W. C. Magee, D.D., late Arch- 
dishop of York, Hdited by C.S, Magee. London: Isbister and Co, 1891, 





statesman in a moment of crisis, who, while quite 
the urgency of the danger, is so full of the wealth 
ness of his own cause, that he can hardly restrai 
at the folly of human nature which gives him such 

i : grave 
cause forfear. There is hardly a passage that is not eloquent 
and there is not one passage in which there ig any strainin : 
after eloquence. It is restrained in its display, as a man . 
good taste who is fabulously rich will dislike too much show 
being unwilling to rest on anything so mean his claim - 
distinction. 

With the characteristics of a speech, extempore eloquence 
of this kind has also its limitations, and we see them most 
clearly when we contrast the “religious speech” with the 
“religious essay.” The speech must be laid on broad lines 
must bear its meaning immediately into the mind of its 
audience, and must be fitted for the varied capacities of many 
men; while the essay is laid before the cultivated few, sug. 
gesting more than it can undertake to demonstrate, elabora. 
ting, refining upon some central idea. The essay is a better 
vehicle for thought, and is more likely to take its permanent 
place in literature. In it ordinary commonplaces are hardly 
excusable, arguments that have not been most thoroughly 
sifted are not allowable. But the statesman or extempore 
preacher may make use of the veriest truism and of 
any wholesome, truthful argument that can best con. 
vey his meaning to the ordinary mind. The English nature 
seems peculiarly suited to the practical, manly, straight. 
forward characteristics of the speech, and nothing could 
be in this respect more essentially English than the method 
and spirit of this Irish preacher. 

Would space permit, a most interesting comparison might 
be drawn between this volume and perhaps the most perfect 
specimens of the religious essay in our language, Newman’s 
Oxford Sermons. The Archbishop seems to us least remark. 
able where Newman is most so, and that is in the subtle 
snowledge of human nature. With what powerful irony Dr, 
Magee can describe the worldliness of the religious world!— 
but we do not find in his pages Newman’s subtle, piercing 
analysis of human motives, partly, it would seem, from a 
certain contempt, a certain want of patience with men and 
women who are in any degree self-deceived. Newman can 
sympathise, can believe in their aspirations while he is un- 
sparing to the insincerities. That there are many, especially 
women, to whom to be wholly without self-deception is 
extremely difficult, and who may yet have a most sincere 
desire for perfection, is a truth which Newman had deeply 
understood. 


We will endeavour to cite some characteristic samples of 
the Archbishop’s quality. Here is a passage on the popular 
canonisation of free-thought. Modern socicty speaks of 
interference with free-thought as an infringement of personal 
liberty. It resents the exclusive claim of Christianity on 
its beliefs. It demands in the name of freedom to be 
allowed to think as it will. Such a demand, the Archbishop 
contends, is opposed not only to the supernatural, but to 
the natural order. “Think rightly, or you will be punished,” 
is not a mere threat of Christianity; it is a threat of the 
whole system of Nature. Punishment does come on those 
who break the laws of Nature, and if in this respect the 
spiritual world is analogous to the natural, are not the 
Christian preacher’s threats the warnings of a friend, rather 
than the interference of an intruder? The preacher adds, 
indeed, something to the analogy between the laws of the 
physical and the spiritual world, but that something is not a 
message of terror, but of hope. In place of relentless law, we 
have the lawgiver who can spare the penitent offender. Here 
are the Archbishop’s words :— 

ee Eee think for a moment of the constitution of nature— 
of the laws which govern the universe. Do those laws allow of 
free-thought ? Do those laws allow men to make mistakes con- 
cerning any of the facts of nature? ‘Try it. Let any man think 
wrongly of any of the forces of nature and let him see what nature 
will do. Let him freely think that fire does not burn or water 
drown; let him think that fever is not infectious, or that ventila- 
tion is unhealthy; let him think wrongly concerning any law of 
nature, and he will find that he will be visited by a sharp and 
merciless punishment. ‘Those who talk about appealing from 
Christianity to the beneficent laws of nature forget this fact, 
that there are no laws so merciless—so utterly unforgiving— 
ay, and so utterly regardless of whether a man has transgressed 
ignorantly or purposely : he who transgresses ignorantly and he 
who transgresses wilfully, are alike beaten with many stripes. 
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of a human creature who by a very innocent error, by 
aden action of his free-thought, is being ground to pieces 
beneath them. Slowly, surely, relentlessly, eternally it moves on ; 
se it in your free-thought, and it will grind you to powder. 
there is no room for free-thought there. Where, then, is there 
oom for free-thought ? Law restrains, society punishes it, 
z ience laughs at it, nature crushes it out. And yet not without 
penn too. Nature and science have their priests and their 
pe hets. The man of science will warn you of the consequences 
Pe Pansgressing the laws which he has discovered. He foresees 
the judgment-days that are coming in your life, and he tells you 
you are free, perfectly free, to think differently from him,—you 
exercise your own free-thought about it; but you do it at your 
own proper peril, you may refuse to believe him, your thought is 
rfectly free, but so surely as you do it you suffer for it. And, 
mark you, it is not his prophecy that has created the judgment. 
Tt is not his warning that brings down punishment upon you. It 
ig not his book about sanitary laws that brings diphtheria or 
gcatlet-fever into your house. Itis not the sinking of the mercury 
in the glass that brings on the storm. The written prophecy 
in the one case, the mute prophecy in the other, foretell the 
evil, but they do not create it. Nature and science, then, 
have their warnings and threatenings of penalty, and nature and 
science avenge themselves upon free-thought. And mark this, 
further ; the more you lose sight of a personal will, the more you 
have to do with law and the less with the Lawgiver, fainter and 
fainter seems to grow the chance of forgiveness, less and less 
room does there seem to be for free-thought. Ah! there is some- 
thing after all in that word, ‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty ;’ there is something in knowing and believing in 
an omnipotent and loving will, that has the power to save 
the free-thought of an erring creature from the terrible punish- 
ment which comes from the soulless and merciless machinery 
of law.” 


Here is another typical specimen of the Archbishop’s 
eloquence. The thought will be familiar to every Christian. 
The sense of novelty, of startling reality, which it gives in 
these pages, is therefore all the more striking :— 


“Religions, like constitutions, may be drawn up on paper in 
the study by the score; they must be tested in the street. Try 
then in this way your new and improved religion. The trial at 
least is easy. The next street that you turn into will very likely 
furnish us with a sufficient test. Here comes one who needs some 
help to save her from the ruin that seems to have marked her for 
its prey. Shame and misery, want and the fear of want, 
and late remorse and grim despair, have done their work on 
her, and left their marks upon a face, whence sin has swept 
with its effacing fingers, every trace of the beauty of woman- 
hood and the modest comeliness of innocence. Dark thoughts 
are busy at her heart, mingling the memories of the long past, 
the agony of the present, and the dread of the future, all in one 
wild weary wish for the rest and refuge of the grave. What shall 
we say to her? We may not speak to her of Him who suffered the 
woman that was a sinner to wash His feet with her tears—that is 
a Christian myth; nor tell her that His blood cleanseth from all 
sin—that is a Jewish dogma repugnant to our better moral sense. 
But you may open your Emerson, and read her the exhortation 
that bids her say,—‘I love the Right. Truth is beautiful 
within and without for evermore. Virtue, I am thine: save 
me, use me: thee will I serve day and night, in great and 
small, that I may be—not virtuous, but Virtue!’ And you 
may cheer her sad heart by assuring her that ‘when she attains 
to say this,’ then will ‘the end of her creation be answered, and 
God will be well pleased!’ And doubtless she will thank you for 
this, and will tell you that it is a great help to aid her to struggle 
against sin, shame, and misery, and the madness of her despair. 
Try it. We challenge you teachers of the new religion to try 
your faith. We have tried ours. There have been those who 
. have gone into the streets of our great cities and said to such a 
one,— You are an outcast, you are lost, and that is just the very 
reason the Son of God came from Heaven to save you. Christ 
our Saviour has come to seek and to save the lost. And 
somehow this gospel does save these outcasts. Will you try 
yours instead, and tell us what it has done? And when you 
have saved one soul by your way, then it will be time for us to 
begin to think of changing ours. Or will you try the efficacy of 
your new remedy for sin upon even a worse and more hopeless 
case? Will you try it upon him who has made that poor lost one 
what she is—upon the accomplished, polished gentleman, let us 
suppose, whom education and civilisation have somehow failed to 
cure of selfish and cruel lust ? Will you address him in another 
exhortation from the same gospel, and say,—‘ Oh, sinful and 
selfish man, do you not know ‘ that the law of gravitation is iden- 
tical with purity of heart’? Listen to me while I tell you ‘that 
duty is one thing with science, with beauty, and with joy.’ Try 
it! and come and tell us what the result has been. And we will 
tell you meanwhile of those like him, who have been brought to 
kneel in bitter penitence before a Cross, that tells of unselfish, of 
self-sacrificing love!” 


Such quotations might be multiplied, but they are enough 
in themselves to give some indication of the power of Dr. 
Magee’s irony, the beauty of his pathos, and the rare 
eloquence which gave expression to that which is still 
more rare—his genius for what we may venture to call 
religious common-sense. 








PROFESSOR FREEMAN’S LAST BOOK.* 

THE news of the sad and sudden death of the greatest his- 
torical writer of the present generation must have come with 
a shock of regret not merely to every student of history, but 
to every lover of English literature, of which history is so 
large and important a part. Professor Freeman has been to 
English history what Ramsay and Lyell have been to geology, 
or Darwin to science as a whole. It is to him we owe the dis- 
covery that Englishmen before the Norman Conquest were no 
mere barbarian islanders, or their politics mere struggles of 
kites and crows, as Milton had it, but that, though crushed by 
an unholy alliance between the despotic instincts of the Roman 
Pontiffs and the greed for plunder of the robber-nobles 
of Normandy, reinforced by the riff-raff of Europe, the 
English of that day were as much beyond their Con- 
tinental neighbours in liberty and political development, if 
not in domestic arts and the accumulation of wealth, as 
their descendants to-day. On a wider field, too, he has taught 
us, by what Professor Huxley calls his “ beneficent iteration,” 
that history is no mere collection of tableaux in which a few 
great figures stalk across the scene, “come like shadows, so 
depart,” but a series of acts in the one great drama of human 
development, in which, as in a Greek trilogy, the catastrophe, 
however apparently sudden and unexpected, has been pre- 
pared and led up to by all that has gone before, and is in its turn 
one of the causes of all that comes after. Perhaps the greatest 
testimony to his genius is that he has shed light on the 
“dark ages,” and made the men who lived during “ the 
making of Europe” and the making of England, appear 
almost as vividly before us as the makers of the Reformation 
or the Revolution. 

In the present volume, there is no sign of any decay in 
power or any freshness of interest. The question of the 
Channel Tunnel or of the last revolution in Brazil, a political 
article in the Fortnightly Review on the House of Lords, or in 
the Times on the decay of intellectual activity under the late 
French Empire, strike sparks of ancient learning and modern 
instances from his keen mind, as much as a visit to an ancient 
city in France or Africa. The comparatively obscure Orange 
and Autun are not less provocative of vivid description 
and apt illustration, than the world-renowned Carthage. In 
fact, the volume is an excellent example of the reasons of 
Freeman’s great power and success as a historian,—first, the 
width of his interest, so that nothing in the history of man 
was foreign to his research; and secondly, the intensity 
of his interest in the subject in hand, so that be touched no 
subject without adorning it. 

Nor is the volume deficient in illustration of some of 
the characteristic defects which, perhaps, prevented Free- 
man’s becoming a popular writer in the sense in which 
Carlyle or even Mr. Froude have become popular. He 
never quite got out of the professorial chair. His itera- 
tion, beneficent to his friends and those who wished to 
learn, is of a kind which may appear sometimes “ damnable 
iteration” to an enemy, or to those who only wish to be 
amused. And the wealth of his own knowledge was so 
great, that in drawing on his stores for things new and old, he 
was apt to forget the limited range of most people’s historical 
knowledge or interest, and to obscure instead of illustrating by 
his illustrations. For instance, in the essay on Carthage, it 
is small illustration to the ordinary person to be told that 
“among cities of our own race, as we are tempted to call Bern 
the Teutonic Rome, so we are tempted to call Liibeck the 
Teutonic Carthage.” Some people may know that Bern was 
an Imperial Republic over its Swiss neighbours, but few have 
ever figured Liibeck to themselves as an independent mercan- 
tile Commonwealth. So, too, in the admirable essay on Orange, 
that French city which so oddly gave its title to a line of 
Dutch Sovereigns, an English faction, and a South African 
Republic, it is Hebrew to most of us to illustrate the position 
of the Prince of Orange, a Prince of the Empire and a Re- 
publican citizen, by the Prince ‘of Liechtenstein, with his 
estates in Bohemia, and tosay: “If Bohemia should ever see a 
new Praguerie or a new Defenestratio, a Prince of Liechten- 
stein might play the part of a Prince of Orange, and he might 
play it all the better for being the sovereign Prince of a 
principality, however small.” Again, it will strike most 
people as a rather ridiculous dragging in of ancient history, 
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to argue at length against the Channel Tunnel that if people 
could once go or come from the Continent by land instead of 
by sea, Britain could no longer claim the title of alter orbis, 
or “the other world,” which it enjoyed under Roman and 
Saxon,—even though it leads to a most interesting discussion 
on the merits of islanders as distinguished from continentals, 
and on the blessings of insularity. 

In the present volume, the most interesting essays are 
those on Orange, its site and history, the account of the 
former being in the author’s best style of description, that of 
the latter in his most effective tracing of cause and effect and 
historical grouping; the essay on “ Augustan Ages,” in which 
an unfortunate Times’ writer’s loose disquisition is dissected 
with merciless skill; and the essay on a publication of a 
German Record Society on the Lords of Ardres. For pure 
entertainment, this last is certainly the best in the book. 
The original work which it discusses was written by a 
certain Canon of Ardres, about the year 1200, to deprecate 
the anger of the Count of Guines, the Lord of Ardres, 
for having refused to marry him while he had no official 
knowledge of the absolution from a sentence of excom- 
munication which had been passed on him. It contains 
stories told on a rainy day in the Castle of Ardres. 
Stories were told of Charlemagne and Arthur, Roland and 
Merlin, but also of the ancestors of the Lords of Ardres, and 
their beginnings. It is these last which furnish the bulk of 
the Canon’s book. One of the most striking facts brought 
out in this narrative is that the pious Canons of Ardres, 
including even the author, so late as 1200, were married men, 
and gentlemen; married to noblemen’s daughters, while their 
daughters were married to noblemen’s sons. This is the more 
peculiar in that the Church of Ardres was only made col- 
legiate three years after the Norman Conquest, one of the 
arguments for which was the wickedness of the English 
clergy in marrying and giving in marriage. Nor do the 
Lords of Ardres seem to have been behind the “swilling 
Saxons” in drinking. At the marriage-feast of one Arnold, 
“a buffoon engaged, if Arnold would give him a horse; 
to empty at a draught the largest barrel in the lord’s 
cellar. The exploit was done...... but when the per- 
former came, with the bung in his mouth as a sign of success, 
to claim his horse...... they sat him on the equuleus, or 
horse of torment.” A later Arnold had a wife named 
Petronilla. ‘She was very devout, but also given to dancing 
and playing with dolls, while she won golden opinions 
from all kinds of people by swimming in a fish-pond.” Her 
mode of doing so would, indeed, rather scandalise our 
Aquarium-frequenting County Councillors, as, before all the 
knights and damsels, “she would plunge in with nothing on 
but her chemise, not so much to wash as to cool herself, and 
then sometimes swimming, sometimes floating on her back, 
now diving under the water, and now showing her body dry 
above the water whiter than snow, or her own lovely chemise.” 
And these and similar ways of showing her amiability made 
her very popular. It is not, perhaps, surprising that her son 
Baldwin was followed to the grave by thirty-three sons and 
daughters, “some whom he had by his Countess, but others 
whom he had got elsewhere after his Countess’s death,” and 
that when the Archbishop of Rheims stayed with him on his 
way to a pilgrimage to the tomb of Thomas the Martyr, 
otherwise Becket, he tried to make him drunk, and when the 
Archbishop wanted water, had every water-pot in the house 
broken. In fine, our anecdotist of the thirteenth century has 
some very funny anecdotes to relate. 





MR. DU MAURIER’S NOVEL.* 
Ir was with no little eagerness of expectation that we turned 
to examine Mr. du Maurier’s story. His Punch drawings, if 
we had been asked to infer from them the probable character 
of his literary work, would have led us to look for a witty 
society novel, the wit being as likely as humour would have 
been in John Leech, if he had exchanged his pencil for a pen. 
This is not what, as a matter of fact, we really get, though 
there are not wanting traces of it. Thesketch of the Lintots, 
for instance—though Pentonville, where Mr. du Maurier has 
chosen to locate the family, is not within the region made 
familiar by his pencil—is a bit of society satire, and, as far as 
the illustration is concerned, might have been transferred to 





* Peter Ibbetson. Edited and Illustrated by George du Maurier. 2 vols, 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co. 1:92, 
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Belgravia. But the story of Peter Ibbetson as a whole con 
sists of three parts,—a charming idyllic picture, a study of 
London life under somewhat sombre and even squalid con 
ditions, and a curious psychological romance. z 
; Before we go any further, we must say a word about the 
illustrations. Probably a tale has never had better justice 
done to it. It is only very rarely that a writer can be his 
own artist. Mr. du Maurier is always admirable. “Le p'tit 
Anglais,” with its two highly typical French peasants ; “She 
topped my tall mother,” where the artist has the congenial 
task of drawing two women “ divinely tall and most divinely 
fair ;” the troopers exercising their horses (IL., p- 132); and 
“The Story of the Giant Fier-i-Bras,” in which a certain 
ghostly effect is given with singular effectiveness, may be 
chosen for mention out of many. 

Early in the first volume the hero finds himself transported 
to Paris,—the Paris of Louis Philippe, before Baron Hanss. 
man had run his huge boulevards through it, and put an end 
at once to its picturesqueness and its adaptability to barri. 
cades and street-fighting generally. A father and mother, 
the one a genial, sanguine person, with a half-developed 
faculty for inventing that ruins him, and a fully developed 
tenor voice that might have made his fortune, the other the 
fairest and tenderest of women, and both admirably given, 
both with pen and pencil, make up with little Peter himself 
the Pasquier family,—for Peter’s proper name, it must be 
understood, is Pasquier. An aunt and a pair of English 
cousins, fair and frank; a Hungarian patriot and his Irish 
wife, the taller of the two tall women with their daughter, 
the unexpected heroine of the story, M. le Major, who can 
show, as plainly as one proves a theorem in Euclid, that the 
English really lost the day at Waterloo; and a train of 
tutors, servants, rude French boys, and other minor char- 
acters, make up the dramatis persone of this charming little 
pastoral. Close at the doors lies Paris, with its suggestions 
of darker things, but to the little boy only full of endless 
interest and amusement. Here is a description which shows 
how facile and picturesque a pen Mr. du Maurier wields :— 

“ Dark, narrow, silent, deserted streets that would turn up after- 

ward in many a nightmare—with the gutter in the middle and 
towerlets and stone posts all along the sides; and high fantastic 
walls (where it was défendu @aficher), with bits of old battlement at 
the top, and overhanging boughs of sycamore and lime, and behind 
them gray old gardens that dated from the days of Louis le Hutin 
and beyond! And suggestive names printed in old rusty iron letters 
at the street corners—‘ Rue Videgousset,’ ‘Rue Coupe-gorge,’ 
* kue de la Vieille Truanderie,’ ‘ Impasse de la Tour de Nesle,’ &c., 
that appealed to the imagination like a chapter from Hugo or 
Dumas. And the way to these was by long, tortuous, busy thorough- 
fares, most irregularly flagged, and all alive with strange, delightful 
people in blue blouses, brown woollen tricots, wooden shoes, red 
and white cotton nightcaps, rags and patches; most graceful girls, 
with pretty, self-respecting feet, and flashing eyes, and no head- 
dress but their own hair; gay, fat hags, all smile ; thin hags, with 
faces of appalling wickedness or misery ; precociously witty little 
gutter imps of either sex; and such cripples! jovial hunchbacks, 
lusty blind beggars, merry creeping paralytics, scrofulous wretches 
who joked and punned about their sores; light-hearted, genial, 
mendicant monsters without arms or legs, who went-ramping 
through the mud on their bellies from one underground wine- 
shop to another; and blue-chinned priests, and barefooted brown 
monks, and demure Sisters of Charity, and here and there a jolly 
chiffonnier with his hook, and his knap-basket behind; or a 
cuirassier, or a gigantic carbineer, or gay little ‘Hunter of 
Africa,’ or a couple of bold gendarmes riding abreast, with their 
towering black bonnets a poil; or a pair of pathetic little red- 
legged soldiers, conscripts just fresh from the country, with inno- 
cent light eyes and straw-coloured hair and freckled brown faces, 
walking hand in hand, and staring at all the pork-butchers’ shops 
—and sometimes at the pork-butcher’s wife!” 
The home is broken up by the death of the father, killed, as 
an ironical fate would have it, “by the explosion of a safety- 
lamp of his own invention;” the mother soon follows him to 
the grave; and the idyll comes to an end, only too soon. 

We shall pass quickly over the second part, mentioning 
only that the hero discovers in the Duchess of Towers, another 
tall beauty after the author-artist’s heart, the plain little 
Mimsie Seraskier of his childhood’s days, the unexpected 
heroine, as we have called her, of the story. It is through her 
that Peter Ibbetson, as he now is, having taken an uncle’s 
name, acquires what we may call the art of regulated dreaming. 
A frightful tragedy follows in his outward life. He murders 
his uncle Ibbetson, provoked to the deed by an intolerable 
insult which the man has offered to the character of his 
mother, but has the death-sentence commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. Now comes in the full development of 
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in the prison; but every night he transports himself to 
the Paris life of the past, sees it as it was, even to his own 
childish figure, but sees it in company with the woman whom 
heloves. Weshall not attempt to follow the story any further, 
ortocriticise it. Whether this portion of itis strictly original, 
we cannot say. Generally, it resembles the hypnotic fancies 
or facts which are now so common an element in fiction; and 
it reminds us, too, of a curious fancy, developed, if we re- 
member right, by the late Dr. Dick, a popular writer in his 
time on astronomical subjects, that one of the enjoyments of 
the future life would be the moving at will to still greater and 
greater distances from the earth, from which, unlimited powers 
of vision being supposed, we should be ahle to witness scenes in 
the world’s past history. But that there is much power in Mr. 
du Maurier’s story is beyond question. His style sometimes 
reminds us of Thackeray. Colonel Ibbetson has for an agent 
“a broken-down brother-officer and bosom-friend, who had 
ceased to love him since he received his pay,” and makes jokes 
which “we all admired without knowing why, except that he 
was lord of the manor ;” but generally it is his own, and one 
of no small picturesqueness and vigour. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_._>—__—. 

Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand, Edited by the Duc de 
Broglie. Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall. Vol. IV. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—As we have long since given up the expectation 
of receiving entertainment from the Talleyrand Memoirs, we must 
be content with what we can get. This fourth volume, which we 
must say is not even in bulk a very ample equivalent for its cost, 
contains but little. It is chiefly occupied with matters that arose 
out of the separation of Belgium from Holland. The throne had 
to be given away, and there were various candidates for it. 
Prince Otho of Bavaria, who was afterwards inflicted on Greece, 
was proposed; so were the Duc de Leuchtenberg, the Duc de 
Nemours, an Austrian Archduke, and the Prince of Orange. The 
last of these was an impossibility. The Duc de Nemours was 
actually chosen and proclaimed, but as England would have gone 
to war sooner than permit the election, the French King refused 
to accept for his son. Talleyrand had all along fixed on Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, demonstrating again the soundness of his political 
judgment. The French Envoy at Brussels conceived the idea of 
creating a Polish Kingdom for the disappointed Prince of Orange, 
a proposition on which the Prince bestows not a little scorn. 
Of English matters, the most interesting, perhaps, is the anec- 
dote about Lord Palmerston’s irritation at “H. B.’s” caricature 
of “The Blind Leading the Blind,” in which his own figure and 
that of Talleyrand were represented. Of course there are not a 
few things in the volume which areinteresting. There is the Duc 
de Dalberg’s notable saying, “The mountebanks of the Empire 
will not bring back the victories of Napoleon,” words which were 
curiously verified some forty years later. But the effect of the 
whole is not satisfactory. It would have been useful, while 
waiting for the index, to have had head-lines giving some infor- 
mation. As it is, we have to find our way about with an inadequate 
“Table of Contents.” 

How He Made His Fortune. By Julia A. De Witt. (F. Warne 
and Co.)—This is the story of a plucky Scotch boy who goes to 
work in a Pennsylvanian coal-mine, has a tough fight with the 
Union, and is eventually victorious, becoming a proprietor himself, 
The tale is fairly well told, though it is not well written. The 
hero is perhaps a little above the average of the species in 
naturalness, at least the species as one knows them from the 
perusal of books with a purpose. Both the Irish characters in 
the book are fairly good, and on the whole, How He Made His 
Fortune will compare favourably with the run of “goody” books. 


A Natural Method of Physical Training. By Edwin Checkley. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.)— Making muscle and reducing flesh without 
dietary or apparatus,” is the attractive promise which Mr. Checkley 
holds out on his title-page. How far it may be fulfilled is more than 
we can say, without the advantage of experience or observation ; 
but we do not hesitate to declare that the book has a very per- 
suasive air about it. The “natural training” is simply to call 
into use the powers and instruments which Nature has supplied ; 
to carry the body properly, to breathe properly, to use all the 
muscles, and not a bare majority, it may be a minority, of them. 
The chief sacrifice demanded, after the necessary perseverance, 
will be to discard harmful clothing, tight shoes, to begin with, for 
men, and tight shoes and corsets for women. Mr. Checkley is 
strong against corsets, not merely when tight-laced, but generally. 
One instance of what a man ought to do, and often cannot do, may 


be given. A man ought to be able to contract the abdomen at | 





will. If he cannot, he is not in a sound condition, and the sooner 
he gets back to it, the better. Mr. Checkley’s book is well worth 
reading. 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
Fourth Series, Vol. IV. (Hodder and Stoughton.)\—We may 
mention as noticeable papers in this volume, Dr. A. Plummer’s 
“Advance of Christ in 201A,” “Some Fragments of a Pre- 
Hieronymian Latin Version of the Bible” (two papers), two 
posthumous essays, “Zechariah” and “Samson,” by Professor 
Elmslie; and a series of essays on “The Aramaic Gospel,” by 
Professor J. T. Marshall. 

The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—The volume before us contains the Book of Job, the Rev. G. 
Rawlinson contributing the Exposition; the Rev. T. Whitelaw, 
the Homiletics; and the Rev. Professor Johnson, Professor 
Adeney, and the Rev. A. Green, the Homilies. 

The Australian Handbook. (Gordon and Gotch.)—The volume 
includes New Zealand, Fiji,and New Guinea, and is well furnished 
with maps. ‘This is the “twenty-third year of issue.” We 
have also received the first yearly volume of The Economic Journal, 
edited by F. Y. Edgeworth (Macmillan and Co.); and the Report 
of the Commissioners on the Prison Reformatory System of Ontario, 
1891 (Warwick and Sons, Toronto). 

The New Imperial Atlas. By J. G. Bartholomew. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—This is a very convenient, very complete, and very 
reasonably priced atlas. It bears the title of “Imperial” on 
account of the special attention which has been paid by the com- 
piler to the Colonies and Dependencies of this country. More than 
two-thirds of the maps, which include plans of the considerable 
cities in the Empire, are devoted to the British Empire. Physical 
geography has been duly attended to, the altitude above the sea, 
climatic conditions, and other matters being given with respect 
to the countries pictured. There is also a copious index, with the 
new Census returns. 

In “ The Stott Library,” we have a very neat and convenient 
little volume, the carrying of which would not overtask the very 
feeblest admirer of the poet, Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth, 
selected and edited by Clement King Shorter (D. Stott). There 
is an excellent presentation of the poet’s head on the title-page, 
and a frontispiece that gives “ Dove Cottage,” apparently from a 
photograph. 

Seeds and Sheaves: Thoughts for Incurables. By Lady Lovat. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co.)—These “ Thoughts for In- 
curables” are chiefly, though not exclusively, intended for widows 
and, in their more practical advice, for widowed mothers. Their auto- 
biographical interest cannot be wholly concealed, but it is of a kind 
too sacred and intimate to be dwelt upon here. We will only say 
that to us they offer an unconscious psychological study which is 
perhaps their greatest interest. It is this which will make them 
appeal to many mourners. Had they not the ring of the sad 
experience of one who has come to a “deep heart” through suf- 
fering, they might seem no more than a voice crying, “ Peace, 
peace, where there is no peace.” Feelings in their deeper meaning, 
not sensations, but states of the will and mind, may be almost 
called infectious in their power of influence. The book is, briefly, 
an essay on the Christian paradox : “ Blessed are they that mourn.” 
It is full of beautiful and consoling thoughts, but it is almost 
stern in its severity towards weakness or self-indulgence in 
grief. While modern in its knowledge of overstrained nerves, of 
excessive sensitiveness—in short, of the civilised woman of our 
day—it is medieval in the height of its moral standards, in the 
intensity of its realisation of the unseen. In all this it has caught 
something of the spirit of the French authors who were doubtless 
its models; but it cannot be said to have gained the secret of their 
inimitable form. In literature, as in real life, nothing is harder 
than administering consolation and giving advice. In the letters 
of Fénélon, or in the literary remains of the family of Madame 
Craven, or in the solitary jottings of Eugénie de Guérin, we find 
this art in perfection. These writers can preach and advise and 
console in the form of a chatty letter, or in the self-communing of 
the sufferer. But the perfect form they achieve, although it makes 
easy reading, can be attained only by great pains and long practice. 
“ Easy reading is hard writing.” Lady Lovat seems to us to have 
approached her task without the sense of its difficulty which was 
necessary to ensure success. A certain fluency which enables her 
readily to say what she wishes, has perhaps made her less careful 
to say it in the best way. As it stands, the book is an apt illustra- 
tion of the saying : “‘ Le bien est ennemi du mieux.” Nevertheless, 
it is well worth reading for the sake of the really beautiful 
thoughts it contains. 

The Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides. Edited by E. B. England, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Euripides often suffers from being 
read too soon. Like Virgil, he is often used by beginners, as 
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being fairly easy to them, though difficult for more mature 
scholars ; and he has not Virgil’s power of attracting the young. 
Schoolboys and schoolgirls do not appreciate his human insight, 
are rather bored by his “ droppings of warm tears,” and very much 
bored by his moralising and rhetoric. Macaulay in his school and 
college days despised Euripides, whom in later life he admired so 
much as to be inclined to rank him even above Sophocles ; and 
many probably share the views of Macaulay’s youth who never 
care to read the poet again in their maturer years, when they 
might feel the beauties of his work. Those, then, who produce 
editions of Euripides’ plays not intended for schools, are doing 
their best to bring the author before readers capable of appre- 
ciating him. Mr. England’s Iphigeneia at Aulis is a work of this 
kind. Primarily it is a critical edition, but there are also ex- 
planatory and illustrative notes, not so much on the difficulties as 
on any point which happened to interest Mr. England. We may 
not always agree with what he says, but it is generally worth 
considering, and we are inclined to think that this is not the 
worst way of writing a commentary; at least, it gives us a 
pleasant change from too elaborately complete editions. With 
regard to the text, Mr. England adopts the theory held by the 
majority of Euripidean scholars,—namely, that the play was left 
incomplete by its author, and was “ finished and arranged by the 
younger Euripides for the stage, but in such a manner as to leave 
gaps and inconsistencies which gave rise to later alterations and 
additions by various hands.” To restore the play to the state in 
which it was left by its author, or even to clear away additions of 
a date later than the revision by his son, is a very difficult problem, 
and scholars differ considerably in their views with regard to par- 
ticular passages. Mr. England has bracketed in all about one- 
third of the play, so that now we can enjoy the beautiful passages 
—and very beautiful they are—without toiling through the 
scarcely metrical. ineptitudes of the contemptible interpolator 
with whom our editor is so indignant. Iphigeneia’s meeting with 
her father, her pathetic speech of entreaty, and her heroic speech 
of resignation, contain some of their author’s best work ; and when 
the rubbish that lay round them has been cleared away, they give 
us, at any rate, the outline of the picture by which Euripides 
intended “ to show the world that, in his fancy at least, a woman 
might be perfect.” Not all that is rejected, however, is equally 
poor; and it seems to us that some of the bracketed passages 
might well have been produced by a writer so notoriously 
unequal in his work as Euripides. We wish heartily that 
the conscientious editor could have got rid of the dispute 
between the brothers, but no doubt it is too plainly Euripidean, 
and there seems to be external evidence to support it also. 
Still, if we only had the whole of Aristophanes, a strong argu- 
ment against genuineness might be drawn from the fact that 
this undignified altercation does not appear in his parodies. 
Mr. England has found an orthodox Euripidean prologue for 
the play by rearranging the first scene. Of emendations of 
particular passages, he has incorporated several in his text, and 
added some of his own, amongst others the excellent correction, 
Tov *IAlov orddov for mpds *IAtov ordAoyr, in 1. 816 (xpds having got in 
from an adscript, rps *IAlov, intended to explain the genitive). 
The readings of the Palatine and Laurentian manuscripts are 
given in the critical notes, those of the Palatine manuscript from 
the editor’s own collation. The emendation of 1. 1,249 (Aéywy for 
Adyov) puzzles us not a little. Is it possible that Mr. England’s 
Iphigeneia, like Robert Falconer’s ‘“ Mary of Scotland,” for a 
moment “ forgot the rights of her sex ” ? 


New Eprtions.—A Concise Dictionary of the English Language, 
by Charles Annandale, M.A. (Blackie and Son), a “new and en- 
larged edition,” with additional words (chiefly scientific and pro- 
vincial), appendices, &c., a volume of between 800 and 900 pages, 
with triple columns, in small but legible print. Collins’s Clear- 
Type Pronouncing Dictionary. (W. Collins and Sons.)——A Short 
History of German Literature. By James K. Hosmer. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)——Memory : its Logical Relations and 
Cultivation. By F. W. Edrige-Green, M.D. (Bailliére, Tindal, 
and Co.)——A Modern Apostle, by George Smith, LL.D. (John 
Murray), a second and cheaper edition of the Life of Alexander 
B. Somerville, D.D. (1813-1889).——Rent, Interest,and Wages. By 
Michael Flurscheim. (W. Reeves.) ——A Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman. By Mary Wollstonecraft. With Introduction by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. (W. Scott.) ——Castle Warlock. By 
George MacDonald. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The 
Snake’s Pass. By Bram Stoker, M.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.) 








Booxs Recrtvep.—The Computation of 666. By Two Servants 
of Christ. (Nisbet and Co.) Darkest Britain’s Epiphany. By 





the Rev. Robert Douglas. (Nisbet and Co.) — Credo and Credulity. 
By A. Behwir. 
Vickers. 


(Elliot Stock.) ——The Real Jesus. By John 
(Williams and Norgate.)——The City of the Seven Hills. 
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By H. Grattan Guinness, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)\——Dorg Ebury 
as a Church Reformer. By the Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh, (Same 
publishers.) 

We have received a number of Easter Cards, with appropriate 
passages from Scripture and illustrations, from Messrs. Mowbray, 
of Oxford. 
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This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
3 H Oo R T vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 

If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its 
Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

pest style, modern or antique. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


luable for affordin, rfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
= ‘the dangers of onl and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
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—The Lancet. 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application, 

BERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 

RORIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. | NSTITUTI ON. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Olaims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 

Bonus Year, 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


SIGHT. 

















INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
JEN NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


s DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TBADE-MARK. 








HE WHISTLER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at the 
GOUPIL GALLERIES (Boussod, Valadon, and Co.), 116 and 117 New 
Bond Street, and will remain open fur TWO WEEKS only (until April 9th). The 
Collection includes NOCTURNES, MARINES, and CHEVALET PIEOKS, together 
with some fall-length Portraits, kindly lent by their owners. The difficulty of 
bringing together these Works makes this a rare occasion for the public to judge 
for themselves the Work of this Artist, which has been so much discussed. 
Admission, One Shilling; Fridays, Half-a-Crown ; Season-Tickets, Five Shillings. 
Catalogues, One Shilling. Artists and Students free before 11 a.m. 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Patroness—H.R H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the SOCIETY of ARTS, John 
Street, Adelphi, on FRIDAY, April Ist. The Right Hon. the EA RL of NORTH- 
BROOK, G.C.S8.I., will take the Chair at 4.30. The = Hon. Lord Hob- 
house, K.C.S.I., Mrs. Arthur Brandreth, Sir Steuart O. Bayley, K.C.SI., Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Henry S. Cunningham, K.0.I.E., and Mr. M. Shafi are 
among those expected to take part in the proceedings. 

E, A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 

tas of LIVERPOOL.—LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of 
NAVIGATION.—The Corporation of Liverpool invite Applications for the 

Post of HEAD-MASTER of the proposed School of Navigation. The salary will 

be £400 per annum. The gentleman appointed will not be placed on the perma- 

next staff of the Corporation, but will be engaged to perform the duties of Head- 

, Master of the School, subject to six months’ notice to determine the arrangement, 
which may be given at any time, on either side. It must be distinctly understood 
by applicants that the office will not be continued by the Corporation if in future 
the Corporation cease to have control of, or cease to carry on, the School of 
Navigation. Particulars as to duties may be obtained on application to the Town 

Clerk.—Applications, stating age and qualifications, with copies of testimonials, 

endorsed ‘‘ Application for Appointment of Head-Master, School of Navigation,” 
and addressed to the Chairman of the Nautical Instruction Sub-Committee, under 
cover to the Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Dale Street, Liverpool, must be de- 
livered at the Town Clerk’s Office not later than 4 o’clock on THU RSDAY, the 31st 

Pad on! aia inst. The canvassing of members of the Council is striotly pro- 

ibited. 


Liverpool, March 11th, 1892. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The NEXT TERM will COM- 
MENCE on WEDNESDAY, May 11th.—Head-Master: Rev. F. B. WEST- 
OTT, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., and for eight years Assistant-Master at 
Rugby.—Communications about admission of Boarders to be addressed either to 
Mr. WESTCOTT, at Rugby, or to any of the House-Masters, at Sherborne, 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—An economical 

and efficient Private School, on public-school lines, under wardenship of 

Vicar. Sons of Clergy, Army wen, medical men, &c, Thirty guineas per annum 
for boys «ntsring under fourteen.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE offer the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for competition:—In the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination in June, 1892: Three Scholarships of £50 a year, tenable for 
two or for three years ; also one or more of £35. Inthe Cambridge Senior Local 
Examination in December, 1892: One Scholarship of £35. These Scholarships of 
£35 will, under certain conditions, be continued. In the Natural Science Exami- 
tation for Higher Certificates to be held by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board in July, 1892: One Scholarship of £50. In a Classical Examination to be 
held at Newnham College in March, 1893: One Scholarship of £50 a year, tenable 
for two or for three years.—Further information about these and other Scholar- 
ships will be given by Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham Oollege. 








By order, 
GEORGE J, ATKINSON, Town Clerk. 











OYAL AGRIOULT URAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
IRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, ne intending Colonists, &, Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture an Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
conn Tatar Sth samen ya POA” 
. O) ips, , &C., o 
SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, ay 24th, 1802. oi P — 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in ee India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be ed in Septe , 1892. For Competition the Secre of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 


_ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a , and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and farther particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school-fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For ali 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


LDERCAR Ale, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 
-A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS f: 
8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Healthy situation, facing south; good pat te 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

1st and 2nd. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
r annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
ates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. Examination begins July 13th, 

Pe... petiee particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Col. nial Life, &. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seasir’e Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
danghter was educated. Number of Pupils limita Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Addcess, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 

of £30 for three years, and TWO HUUsE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be com. 

peted for on MAY 3rd. Q en to boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss Wills w_ be in London in 
April. Address, 31 Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANOE and FOUNDATION 
SOHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY. 















































K DUCATION—Highly recommended First-Class 

Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beantiful London suburb, Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRIN CIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 





Do hte ts (WEST CLIFF).—Mr. E. D. HAKE, 
M.A. Oxon., PREPARES for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS about TWENTY 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age. The number of Boarders is limited to 
eight.—Address, S. Michael’s Vicarage. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simu!- 
taneously at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 3lst. Subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 
for further particulars, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 6th—OPEN SOHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in JULY to Boys between 
liand 15. These sums are deducted from the annual school fees (£105).—For 














Prospectus and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PRO- 
FESSORSHIPS of GREEK and LATIN are VACANT. The Council 
will APPOINT a PROFESSOR of GREEK and a'so a PROFESSOR of LATIN. 
The income of each Ohair will be derived from—(1), a share of the class-fees; (2), 
a special grant of £250 per annum (of this grant £150 is guaranteed by the Council 
for five years only) Candidates for one of these Chairs are not precluded from 
applying for the other.—Further information may be obtained from the SEORE- 
TARY, to whom Candidates are requested to address their applications (with 20 
printed copies of testimonials) not later than April 30th. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


HE COUNCIL of WHITELANDS COLLEGE, 
CHELSEA, are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the OFFICE of 
LADY-SUPERINTENDENT, which will be VACANT at Midsummer, Appli- 
cants should send in their testimonials, not exceeding three, specially written for 
this occasion, and state what experience they have had in the management of 
large institutions, The Lady-Superintendent, whose age must not exceed 46, will 
take no part in the teaching, but is expected to give her whole attention to the 
Domestic Management of the House and Oollege, and to exercise special super- 
vision over the health of the students. Salary, £150, and all found.—Applications 
to be sent to the PRINCIPAL before the end of April. Forms of application 
will be sent on receipt of stamped addressed envelope, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 43 and 45 
HARLEY ST., W. Founded 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
HISTORY and SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
HISTORY.—Ancient: J. R. V. Marchant, M.A. English and Foreign: H. Cox, 
B.A. Camb.; T. A. Cramb, M.A. 
GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY.—H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. (Professor, King’s College). 
CHEMISTRY.—H. Forster Morley, M.A., B.Sc. 
ASTRONOMY.—J. D. Maclure, M A. (Head-Master, Mill Hill School), 
MATHEMATICS.—W. H. Hudson, M.A. (Professor, King’s College). 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—E. F. Herroun, F.1.0. (Professor, King’s College). 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, April 27th. 
Applications to Miss CROUDACE, Lady-Resident. 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, beginning on JUNE 7th, will 

be held in London, and also at Edinburgh, Leeds, and Clifton, if a sufficient 
number of candidates present themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will be held at the same time on the results of which the Classical Foundation 
Scholarship, of the annual value of not less than £80 for four years ; the Cloth- 
workers’ Company’s Exhibition of the annual value of fifty guineas for three 
years; Seven Scholarships, of the annual value respectively of £75, £60, 
£45, £45, £30, £30, and twenty guineas for three years; and a scholarship offered 
by the old students of the College, will be awarded.—For ms of ent ry and further 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 
Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The forms must be returned, filled 
up, by April 30th. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR and THREE SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on June 29th. One Scholarship will 

be awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.— 
Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 7th. 


A N ENGLISH LADY, having a pleasant house on the 

coast of Normandy, in sheltered locality, would be glad to take charge of 
TWO or THREE delicate CHILDREN, or a family of young orphans.—Address, 
**A.,” care of E. Hemingway, Esq., Bank Chambers, Batley, Yorks, 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—Miss BARLOW takes 
TWENTY-FIVE PUPILS (boarders), who receive a FIRST-CLASS 
Modern EDUOATION, with most careful training. House on hillside, facing 
sea, but in own grounds and sheltered. Climate dry, mild, bracing ; helpful to 
— girls.—For Prospectus, reference, &c., apply to Miss BARLOW, Coed 
ella. 


























MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIE 
A NEW WORK by. J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, entitled ‘ The Titers f 
PEOPLES, being a Description of the Tenets, Rituals, and Modes of % 
Worship (chiefly as exhibited in this country) of miny of the i 
Th rincipal Churches, Sects, and Religious Communit e:, 
e€ 


AITHS of the PEOPLES. By 


J. FitzGeRaLp Motor, Author of “ Life of Edmund Kean,” &. 2 yo's,,2f 
EW WORK by the late Professor 0. D. YONGE, 


OUR GREAT MILITARY Com. 


MANDEBRS (Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Napi : 
By the late Professor 0. D. Yonae.’ Crown Syo, GaP? Vous and Clyde), 


Nee Ere cares, ee RISE, in 

e - B - @ z 

; + wine a 24s. agence has now been added, 7 © Pane. 8 vols. 
‘The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perh 

most notable for new matter; but the whol i fe the 

—National Observer. ‘ ve ey Se see ee 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
KING of the CASTLE. By G. Manvittz 


Fenn. 3 vols., 31s, 6d. 


A MAN and a BROTHER. By Mrs. 


HeERpertT Martin, Aathor of ‘Common Olay.” 3 vols., 31s. 6d, 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 


a — a : hes 31s. 6d. 
ere, in fact, is a book full of interest and excitement, and by f: ” 
best work.”’—National Observer, rer eratiaes 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
The INSANITY of GENIUS, and 


the GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACU 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F. ae 
Author of “* Marriage and Heredity.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. , 
“Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matters of interest alike 
2 the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.’’—Saturday 
eview. 


*TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEw. 


By Baron pE Matortiz. Demy 8vo, 3s, 61. 
** We may safely say that people who cire for curious characters, military 
adventures, and the byways of history and politics, will find few dull pages in this 


book.’ —Spectator, 
A NEW BOOK of POEMS. 


IN a MUSIC-HALL. and other Poems. 


By Joun Davinson, Author of “ Perfervid,”’ “ Scaramouch in Naxos,” 1 


vol., 5s. 

‘In those sketches [the music-hall pieces] Mr. Davidson adapts his metre, his 
language, his metaphors to the character he is portraying, and he throws into 
the effort a natural vigour and keenness of insight that make them glow with the 
tints of life.”’—Scotlish Leader. 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





i i INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
. SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inecbriates, &e.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








VXETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 

for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on APRIL 12th and 13th. The School 

Exhibitions to the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &., amount to £700a 
year.—W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London.—SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th. 


lng gtr yet COPIES MADE of all descriptions of 
MSS , with neatness, accuracy, and despatch, at three-halfpence per hundred 
words, Remington machine.—J. CROWTHER, Albert Square, Altrincham. 














Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
————_~_>———- 
OvurTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






2 s. da. 2s. d. 

sipiaapansstaebaiccsugeuaieoss « 1010 0] Narrow Column .....,..0000008 310 0 

e wee 5 5 O} Half-Column......... 115 0 

Quarter-Page ..srcccscccccrseeeee 212 6] Quarter-Column ..,....c000008 O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ..r.cccccrcersreee L14 14 O| Inside Page ....sccccsccocereereer £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Serms of Subscription. 


: Yearly. Halj- 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom .., eee ase eve ee int & CiancOR 8.400 7 8 


Quarterly. 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


Ohina, &c.... aes vee ane PW 6...,/0 3 S.;,...0 7 & 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “SprcraTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 


From July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and MEssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 





received, 








HROAT IRRITATIONand COUGH 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing congh and affec i 

symptoms, use 


excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these not drawn below £100, 


ee c Seg ee ectively healing. Bold STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
in boxes, .; tins, 1s, .3 labelled “JAME The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- | culars, can be obtained, t-fri . icati 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London,” . es ee ere 








IRKBECK 

ESTABLISHED 1851, 

ting the voice. For these | go0UTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

pIHREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
’ » repaya' e on demand, 

EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. | two per cEnt. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are | °#lculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 


BANK.| READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








—e. 295. _& eine, . Bell 


die: Citi 
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LONDON, 15 PICCADILLY, April, 1892. 
READY for SUBSCRIBERS, 1 vol., in royal 4to, 226 pp., with 54 Fac-similes, cloth, price £2 2s. 


THE FIRST HALF-CENTURY OF 


LATIN 


BIBLE: 


Being a Bibliographical Account of the Various Editions of the Latin Bible 


between 1450 and 1500. 


By W. A. COPINGER, F.S.A, (Eng.), F.R.S.A. (Irel.), 


OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
After this month the price of the Work will be raised to £2 16s. 6d. 


BROWN 


& POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Only 250 Copies were printed. 





Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





OTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








THE BEST 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, Ke. 


Cigar: 
Smokers, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


3 and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
- PRESERVED 


Qours, 
VISION S, and 
PporreD MEATS. Also, 





PRO- 








SSENCE of BEEF, BREF TEA, 
[PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 








i aiecaaiaaee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French aspen They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
L. MENT.—Bilious affections, with all their con- 
Cumitant annoyances induced by atmospheric 
changes or too liberal diet, should be checked at 
once, or serious consequences may ensue. When any 
one finds his ideas less clear than uscal, his eyesight 
dimmed, and his head dizzy, accompanied by a disin- 
clination for all exertion, physical or mental, he 
may be quite sure that he is in immediate need of 
fome alterative medicine. Let him at once send for 
a box of Holloway’s Pills, a mild course of which will 
remove the symptoms, and speedily renew his usual 
healthful feeling, If the bowels be irritable, Hollo- 
way’s Ointment should be diligently rubbed over the 
stomach and liver every night and morning. 











Price 2s. 6d., post-free, 
N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 


by Medicines. By J. Compron Burnett, M.D, 
—London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 
Street ; and 170 Piccadilly. 





Sixth Edition, with Additions, price 1s., post-free, 


OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 

By Grorce Moorr, M.D. Revised by Dr. 

Lennox Moore.—London: James Epps and Co., 
170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


USE 


, = FS 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameroy, M.D., says:—‘*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 


BENGER'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, 

A Mother writes :—‘‘ Ihave given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.”’ 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 








BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A MASQUERADER. By 


ALgERNON Gissinc, Author of “A Moorland 
Idy],”’ “ A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


STOLEN HONEY. By Mar- 


GARET B, Cross, Author of “Thyme and Rue.” 
2 vols. 


An EAST LONDON 


MYSTERY. By Apve.ine SerGeant, Author of 
** Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SHELLING of the 


PEAS. By Mary ALBERT. 3 vols. 


FAIREST of THREE. By 


Henry Cresswett, Author of ‘“*A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols, 


The WRONG THAT WAS 
DONE. By F. W. Rosinson, Author of “‘ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” &c, 3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Ready on Monday, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror APRIL, 1892. 


Gop’s Foor, Chaps, 15-18. 

To APRIL, 

ALEXANDER KNOX AND HIS FRIENDS, 
THe THREE Brrps. 

ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE, Chaps, 1-2. 
Aprit Monats, 

BensaMin Ropert Haypon. (Conclausion.) 
Tue Secret OF WARDALE CourT. (Conclusion, 
On BroGrRaPHy AND BIOGRAPHIES, 

10, ‘* AN Easter Story.” 

ll, Aunt AnNE, Chaps. 8-11. 


RicuakD Bentiey and Son, New Burlington Street. 


SENS SP SPY 





Now ready for APRIL. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Price SIXPENCE. 

Contests :—Notes of Recent Exposition.—Pro- 
fessor A. B. Davidson on the Divine Library of the 
Old Testament —Requests and Replies by the Bishop 
of Worcester, Professor H. B. Sweete, D.D., Profes- 
sor Jas, Robertson, D.D., and others.—Professor 
Iverach on Mr, Gore’s Bampton Lectures.—Professor 
Agar Beet on Some Difficult Passages in St. Paul’s 
Epistles.—Canon Cheyne’s Reply to Professor Ken- 
nedy.—Rev. G. H. G. William on Mr, Halcombe’s 
Historic Relation of the Gospels.—The Great Text 
Commentary.—At the Literary Table; &c. 

Edinburgh : T. and T. Ciark, 38 George Street. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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HIS SISTER'S HAND. 


Readers who want a new sensation in 
Fiction should ask for HIS SISTER’S 
HAND, C. J. WILLS’ New Novel, in 
3 vols. now ready at all Libraries. 


Published by GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, London. 


HIS SISTER'S HAND. 





THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS,—Vol. I. just ready. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


By ALBERT SOREL. Edited by J. J. JUSSERAND. 
Heliogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ALPHONSE DAUDET’S NEW BOOK. 


ROSE AND NINETTE: 


A Story of the Morals and Manners of the Day. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 


President—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—The —_ Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. a DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
Sir EK. H. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir age LUBBOCK, Bart.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY ; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Walter Besant, Esq., E. A. Bond, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, R. Copley a, 
Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., 8: poe leg Esq., M. P., Edmund ‘Gosse, Esq., Frederic Harrison, Esq., Pro- 
fessor nw F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq , C. B., D. 6. Lathbury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, d. D., W. 8. 
Lilly, Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Pro lessor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., -» M.D., 
Sir F, Po lock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


tou Members, 16s. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 


All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES } 9 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 




















ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND, W.C. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF ONE ha 
is entitled oon an ORIGINAL ETOHING, by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A., 


ESCAPE OF H.M. CALLIOPE: sd 
Or a CHOIOR ETCHING, after W. DENDY SADLER’ 's Picture, 
“STUFFING IS GOOD FOR GEES EK,’ 
in addition, also, to a chance of one ont of MANY VALUABLE PRIZES. Prospectus on application 
First Prize, value £100, Subscriptions received up to March 3lst, 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


LIST. 





AUTHOR of “MEHALAH.” 
MARGERY of QUETHER. By 5. 


Bazine -Gounp, Author of “ 
Crown 8¥0, 33. 64, a 


“In these stories ai , Barin Gould i 
seen at his best.” —Time. R-Gould is probably 


“A delightful budget ; an abundance of 
ama which enchain the imagination” sataaad 
elegraph, : 





W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


A MARR 
Ciarx —— olf en. By W. 


“A delightful story.”"—Manchester Examiner, 


“ Stirring situati abandancs, and no 
amusing ones,’ re Seottione Leader, eater 








AUTHOR of “INDIAN IDYLLS.” 
IN TENT and BUNGALOW: Storieg 


of Indian Sport and Society. By the Auth 
“Indian Idylls.”” Crown 8vo, 8s, 6. wn 


**Theze sketches are without exception good.”— 
Morning Post. 


“Short, bright, aud eminently readable.” —Queen, 


“‘A very readable collection ; the author repro- 
duces pretty faithfully life ia cantonments,* *—Times, 





ROWLAND GREY. 
The STORY of CHRIS. By Rowland 


Grey, Author of ‘‘ Lindenblumen, ’ &. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


** Brightly written and none too long, it contains 
distinctly clever work.’’—National Observer, 


“The book ought to live and | make 7 itself a 
place among the fiction of the age.” —Lady 


‘Rowland Grey must take a high nam among 
modern writers of fiction. His style is ae, 
and he displays quality of a higa order.” —Sp aker, 


**Delightfal by humour which is always genial, by 
pathos which is never strained, by lightness of touch 
and unfailing grace, by quick observation and life- 
like creation.”’—Academy. 





By a NEW AUTHOR. 
A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn 
Dickinson, Crown 8vo, 63. 


“In various respects a unique and highly meri- 
torious work, Strong originality and iu:lividuality 
characterise all its personages "—Freeman’s Journal. 

“One of the most powerful stories we have moat for 
many months.’’—Yorkshire Post. 


‘A very strong novel of character drawn witha 
firm hand.”’— Daily Graphic. 





A MONOGRAPH of the MYxXO0- 
GASTRES. By Grorae Massex, With 12 
Coloured Plates, royal 8vo, 183 net. 

*,* This is the only work in English on this 

important group. , 





CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H 
Hutton. Second Edition, containing an ad- 
ditional Chapter in reply to Dr. A ments 
Criticism of Newman, Oruwn 8vo, 2s. 6 





The LIFE of CHARLES SIMEON. 
By H.C. G. Moutx, M.A., —— of Ridley 
Hall. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 23. 6 


‘An excellent piece of work. Simeon’s career is 
strikingly revealed in this very readable volume,”— 
Saturday Review, 





The COMMERCE of NATIONS. By 
C. F. BasTaBLE, MA., Professor of Economics 
at Trinity College, "Dublin, and Author of 
‘* International Commerce.’ Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 

“ One of the best and most philosophic works of ita 
class.”’—Echo, 
** An excellent little book.” —Manch:ster Guardian, 





The ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. 
Wixrns, B.A., Secretary of tue Society for Pre- 
venting the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 
Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 





AIR and WATER. By Professor V. B. 


Lewes, M.A. With Lilustrations, crown 8v0, 
2s, 6d. 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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swiTH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
NEW erg LIBRARIES, in 2 vols post 8vo, 21s. 


GRANIA: 
THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of “ Hurrish,” ‘ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


, isthe best living novelist who writes of Irish life and character. 
- i. ‘Geenia,’ if the saddest, is the best she has written.”— Observer. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
NEW sens “OaADY THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 6s. 
By A. 


he WHITE COMPANY. 


CONAN DOYLE, Author of ** Micah Clarke,” &c. 
James Parn, in the Illustrated London News.—“ I have read nothing of 
a. ‘d so good since ‘Ivanhoe.’ Daily Chronicle.— Not a dull page in it. 
the 4 Fair.—* Exciting, amusing, interesting, and in the highest, degree in- 
jonni Ae “Athenzum.—*“ As brisk aud as lively as could be wished. 


NEW VOLU ME of the “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s, net. 


VOLUME XXX. (JOHNES—KENNETBH) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. — ; 
XYXI. will be published on June 27th, and the subsequent Volumes a 
__ " * Talarvals of Three Months, 





Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 106, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


containing :—‘‘ THE Stave oF THE Lamp.” By Henry Seton Merriman, 
Author of ‘Young Mistley.”’_ Chaps, 15-19.—‘* Somz Letrgers aND REcOL- 
tections.’—“ A WREATH OF LauRELS,”—‘‘ Eagty RatLway TRAVELLING.” 
—“A FLOWER OF SMOKELAND.”’—‘“THE Bagarics,” —“My Last 
PROPOSAL.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUME. 














In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HIS GREAT SELF. 


By MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “ The Hidden Path,” “ From My Youth Up,” &e. 


“In this story Marion Harland has unquestionably given us 
her chef d’ceuvre of fiction. In the delineation of the characters 
the touch of the master-hand is revealed ; the heroine is a decided 
beauty, winning her conquests in real life by a charm of person 
and manner as irresistible as in the pages of fiction. Her father, 
too, a type of the best of his time, is admirably depicted. Noble, 
high-minded, great of soul, generous to a fault, and withal some- 
what imperious, his excellences and his defects alike give a pecu- 
liar aptness to the title.”—Bock-Buyer. 


MR. LUCAS’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


DUNWELL PARVA. 
By REGINALD LUCAS. 


“ The tale is admirably told, the incidents are skilfully laid out, 
and the sketches of character are strong and sufficiently varied to 
provide effective contrasts.”—Citisen. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


U PSTAIns and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss TuackeERay. 


The OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2% 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — An 


L. attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round, Climate 
mild, equable, and bracing.—Full descriptive Tariff of MANAGER, 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


MR. EDWARD WHYMPER’S NEW WORK. 


This day, uniform with “ Scrambles amongst the Alps,’’ medium 8vo, 21s, net. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THEGREAT 
ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


With 4 Maps and 140 Original Illustrations, drawn by various Artists, engraved 
by the Author. 


Also, medium 8vo, 15s, net. 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX 


TO 
TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES 
OF THE EQUATOR. 


Illustrated with 61 Figures of New Genera and Species, with Contributions by 
various Naturalists, and a Preface by EDWARD WHYMPER, 





With nnmeroas Tables, medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO USE THE ANEROID 
BAROMETER. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


1. Comparisons in the Field. | 3. Determination of Altitudes, 
2. Experiments in the Workshop, 4. Recapitulation. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK of 
ARCH AOLOGY. Many Illustrations, 18s. 

BUXTON’S POLITICAL QUESTIONS of the 
DAY. With the Arguments on Either Side. Eighth Edition, 103. 6d. 

A PLEA for LIBERTY. Popular Edition, 


with a New Essay on State Pensions, 2s, 


JULIAN’S DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY. 


42a. 1,616 pp. 


HANDBOOK of INDIA and CEYLON. 55 


Maps and Plans, l5s, 


Mrs. BISHOP’S JOURNEYS in PERSIA 


and KURDISTAN. 2 vols, Maps and many Illustrations, 24s, 
Fifth 


GORE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


LUX MUNDI. Twelfth Edition, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE LATE J. E. NIGHTINGALE, F.S.A. 
Just ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 15s.; half-bound, witb duplicate Plates, 21s, 


CHURCH PLATE OF THE COUNTY OF 
WILTS. 


With numerous Illustrations, completing the History of Church Plate 
in the Diocese of Salisbury. 
By JAMES EDWARD NIGHTINGALE, F-\S.A. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHURCH PLATE OF THE COUNTY OF 
DORSET. 


Cloth, 63. 


“The model of what such a treatise should be,”’—W. J. Cripps, F.S.A. (“ Old 
English Plate,’ Fourth Edition.) 


Salisbury: BROWN and CO. 
London: BEMROSE and SONS, Limited, 23 Old Bailey. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 


1836, 
Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8,060,854. 


To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, 
Endowments or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH 
REA DING. 
Write ‘ it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 


XPENSES MODERATE, BONUSES LARGE. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


London Offices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 
PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ws owe 








eee £14,000,000 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO ’S LIST. 


NEW POETICAL WORK by the late EARL of LYTTON. 


MARAH. By Owen Meredith. Fcap. 8vo, 


price 6a. 61. 
*,* This Volume, in addition to a Collection of Poems by Lord Lytton, all 
hitherto unpublished, will include the one upon which he was engaged at the 
time of his death. 


NEW POETICAL WORK by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 


By Sir Epwin Arnon, M.A., K.C.1.E., Author of ‘The Light of Asia,” 
“The Light of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

** The new volume of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poems will be welcomed by the public. 
* Potiphar’s Wife,’ the poem which gives its name to the book, is a difficult subject 
hand:ed with wonderful delicacy and power.”’— Christian World, 

“ Brimfal of the gorgeous sensuousness and local colouring which made ‘ The 
Light of Asia’ such a revelation in these colder climes......The story of * Potiphar’s 
Wife’ is told according to the version of the Koran, and is full of fine imagery 
and a picture that will not readily leave the imagination.’’—Free- 
man 8s Journal, 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By 


W. J. FirzParrics, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Lord Cloncurry,” 
Mi ~~ Correspondence and Memoirs of Daniel O’Connell, M.P.,” &. 
vo, 143, 

“ At once fascinating and full of melancholy instruction. On almost every 
page the author throws an authentic and instructive light on the darker side 
of the history of the times. Mr. FitzPatrick’s book may be commended alike 
for its historical importance and for its intrinsic interest.’’—Times, 


GAMES, ANCIENT and ORIENTAL, and 


HOW to PLAY THEM. Being the Games of the Ancient Egyptians, the 
Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the Ludus Latrunculorum of the Romans, and 
the Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, and Magic Squares. 
bd EpwarkpD FaLKENER, With numerous Photographs, Diagrams, &., 8v0, 
21s. 


PHASES of ANIMAL LIFE, PAST and 


PRESENT. By R. Lypexxer, B.A. With 82 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 

** Au interesting series of studies...... All that the author has to say about the 

less known, strange, and gigantic creatures which existed in the earlier ages, and 

which are now only revealed to us by their bones—the Plesiosaurs, tue Dinosaurs, 

and the Pterodactyles—is very readable and attractive, and the book will un- 
doubtedly find many readers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


STORIES of the SAINTS for CHILDREN : 


the Black-Letter Saints. By Mrs. MoLeswortu, Author of ** The Palace in 
the Garden,” &c. With Illustrations, royal 16mo, 53, 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn 


Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Crown 8vo, 
Part I.—From the EARLIEST TIMKS tothe IONIAN RX#VOLT. 10s. 61. 
Part II—From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 

500-445 B.C, 10a, 6d, [Just published. 


NEW BOOK by Mrs. DE SALIS. 


NEW-LAID EGGS: Hints for Amateur 
Poultry-Rearers, By Mrs. DE Sauis, Authoress of ‘Savouries & la Mode,” 
** Entrées & la Mode,” ‘‘ Soups and Dressed Fish & la Mode,’’ “ Oysters & la 
Mode,” &c, Crown 8yo, ls. 6d, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — APRIL. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 27-29, (Continued.) 
A PARIS CORRESPONDENT of 1753. By “L. B, L.” 

FAIRY GOLD. By Duncan Robertson. 

KENYON’S INNINGS. By E. W. Hornung, 

The LAMPREYS of the SEVERN and the TEME. By C, Parkinson, 
DREAMLAND. By May Kendall. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps, 10-12, 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review for Churchmen and Churchwomen. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 
OonrENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 





Tue CuuRcH AND THE Lanour Move-,; Gray’s Inn. (Illustrated.) By 4. 
MENT. By W. H. Wilkins. Hardy. 


DecraraTorr Acts. By the Arch” | Cuvurcu Foux-Lore.—III. By Rev. J. 
deacon of London, E. Vaux, F.S.A. 


Aw Easter Caron, By A. H. Brown| A Worxmna BroTHERHOOD, By Edith 
and Rev. 8, Child Clarke. Sellers. jes 
EASTERTIDE IN GREECE. By Mrs.| Leaves FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 

Debres Broughton. GUILDS OF THE City or Lonpoy.— 
** No Compromise.”’ Chaps, 32-35, By II. By Charles Welch, F.8.A. 


Helen F. Hetherington and Rev. H.| o,p LinxraTEer’s Guips, By Austin 
D. Burton. 


lare. 
oe ,OvTLixes. By “ Dormi| ay Aryyarr or Honour. (Ulustrated.) 
ee Chaps. 4-5. By Alice Weber. 


DotuncEr, Newman, and NICANOR.| Bigix QuESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 
By an Archpriest of the Russian CuurcH NOTES AND QUERIES— 
Church, CoRRESPONDENCE—REVIEWS, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., Limited, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 
ISCOUNT 3d. in the 1s -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


_ London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c, Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued, 








——————____ 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S List. 





FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


MARIE CORELLIS 


The SOUL of LILITH 


MAY NOW BE OBTAINED, 


IN 3 VOLs. 





ONE of NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MAC. 


DONALD: being his Autobiography. Translated by STEPHEN L. Simeon, 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and other Engravings on 
Steel, 30s. 





Sketches of the Career of Masaniello—Lochiel—Bayard— 
Marino Faliero—Benyowski—Tamerlane—Jacqueline de 
Laguette — Casanova — William Lithgow — Vidocq —and 
Prince Rupert, are included in 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 
In demy 8vo, 15a, 


The NEW WORK on CEYLON. 


PALMS and PEARLS. By Alan Walters, 


D.C.L. In demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 123. 6d. 
** Lively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical life.’—Times. 








Ready on Monday next. 


ANGELICA. Romantic Drama in Four 


Acts. By A. W. Dusoure, Joint-Author (with Tom Taylor) of the Comedy 
“* New Men and Old Acres,” &c. In paper covers, ls, 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “Those Westerton Girls,”’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“One of the most exciting and well worked-out stories the author has as yet 
written.’’—Lady’s Pictorial. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


DR. WILLOUGHEY SMITH. 
By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Quarterly, Sixpence. To Booksellers, five, post-free, 1s, 6d. 


THE HERETIC, APRIL, 1892. 


QUARTERLY NOTES. MICROBES, 
IMPOSSIBLE ATHEISM. ScIENCE. 
INSPIRATION. On THE TRAMP. 


Fates OF THE FLESH. 
Non-NaTIONaL CHURCH. A CARDINAL'S QUEST. 
PuLPIT v. PROSCENIUM. Fancy Ta.es; &c. 
The Supplement contains a Norwegian Vocabulary, with Hints on Norway and 
Norskfolk, some useful Sentences, &c, ; 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 26 Beauchamp Avenue, Leamington. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 513 (March 21st) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Literature, with the 
Last Part of the Scientific Library of a late well-known Professor. 


Papacy v. REPUBLIC, 








A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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a 
‘wessrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LATE CLIFFORD LLOYD’S JOURNAL, 


This day is published. 


[IRELAND UNDER THE LAND LEAGUE: 
A Narrative of Personal Experiences. 


By CLIFFORD LLOYD, late Special Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo, 63, 


FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 
TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. By 


Cc, F. GorpoN CUMMING, Author of ‘‘At Home in Fiji,” “A Lady’s Cruise 
ina French Man-of-War,” “ Granite Crags,” ‘* Fire Fountains,” “ Wanderings 
in China,” &c. With a Map and 19 Full-Page Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 
handsomely tound, 30s. 
“In every respect a@ charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel which we have 
recently encountered.’’—Standard. 
«By far the most valuable account of Ceylon that we have read for many 
yur. —St. James’s Gazette, 
This day is published, 


Y 7, < va 
The SYRIAN CHURCH in INDIA. By 
GrorcE M1LnE Rar, M.A., Fellow of the University of Madras, late Pro- 
fessor in the Madras Christian College, With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, 
post 8v0, 10s. 6d. 

“The Church of the Christians of St. Thomas has found a faithful histvrian 
in Mr, Milne Rae...... The book contains some good reproductions of photographs, 
and is at once valuable, scholarly, and interesting.”—British Weekly. 

“ Mr. Rae has given years of careful study to the history of the Syrian Church 
in India; and his book, which is written ia a good and scholarly literary style, 
appears to go as near as possible to the settling of the interesting historical 

roblems involved...... It gives a very full and interesting account of the Syrian 

urch of India of the present time, and will probably be recognised as a stan- 
dard work or the whole subject.”—Scotsman, 


This day is published. 
POPULAR EDITION. WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
MEMOIR OF THE 
LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


And of ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. By MARGARET OLIPHANT W. 
OLIPHANT, Author of “ Life of Edward Irving,” ** Life of Principal Tulloch,” 
&c, Post 8vo, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

“A delightful and symrathetic memoir.”—Times, 

“ Never in the exercise of her imagination has Mrs, Oliphant drawn anything 
more remote from ordinary life.”—Standard, 

“It forms a combination of the pathetic, the hu morous, and the wonderful, not 
often to be met with.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


AT 
The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. Asset 
forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By James 
Rozrrtson, D,D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

“The book must be reckoned with as probably the strongest on the conserva- 
tive side of the Pentateuch controversy that has appeared in this country...... 
—- Robertson possesses all the scholarship requisite for his task.’’—Critical 

eview, 

“ Professor Robertson seems to us to have grasped the questions at issue clearly 
and fully......For fullness of learning, force of argument, and unfailing candour, 
Professor Robertson’s work leaves little to be desired.”—Baptist Magazine. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OUTCASTS,” 
PASTOR and PRELATE: a Story of Clerical 


Life. By Roy TELE, Author of ‘‘ The Outcasts,” ‘‘ A Dranght of Lethe,” 
&c. 3 vols, crown 8yo, 25s, 6d. 
“It is cleverly written and cleverly designed. The Pastor is an original and 
thoroughly interesting character, whose peculiarities are well brought out by the 
Plot......It is unquestionably interesting and readable,”—Morning Post. 


_ ‘This exceptionally clever novel...... Mr. Tellet’s plot is very far from running 
— grooves, and his characters are as original as his plot,’’— Glasgow 
erald, 


“Tt is one of the best novels of the year, full of stir and diversity of interest, 
and with a sufficiently curious and original plot to satisfy and please even those 
most familiar with the resources of the tale-writer.”—Ivrish Times, 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 
Only Authorised English Translation. 


MY WATER-CURE. As Tested through 


more than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the 
Preservation of Health. By SEBasTIAN KnerPp, Parish Priest of Wérishofen 
(Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illustrations, Translated from the 
Thirtieth German Edition by ‘‘A. pE F.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A truly wonderful account of the achievements of water.”—Observer. 
“It is a very curious piece of work, and well deserving of study.”—Globe, 
“Undoubtedly a ‘quaint book.’ There is something restorative in its very un- 
Conventional simplicity and earnestness,.’’—Saturday Review. 
“The water-cure is marvellous in its effect, but entirely natural and legiti- 
mately reasonable.”’— Birmingham Gazette, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW DRAMA BY LORD TENNYSON. 
On Tuesday next, Feap. Svo, 63. 


THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD 
AND MAID MARIAN. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYS)N, Poet-Laureate. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg leave to announce that they have made 
arrangements to add to the above-mentioned Series the most popular of 


THE NOVELS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


These will be in all cases accurate reprints of the Texts of the first editions, an@ 
will be accompanied by reproductions of ALL the original iilustrations. There will 
also be prefix-d to each volume a short introduction written by Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS, the novelist’s eldest son, giving a history of the writing and publication 
of each book, together with other details, biographical and bibliographical, likely to 
be of interest to the reader. The first six volumes of the Sevies will appear monthly 
in the following order :— 


The PICKWICK PAPEBS. 
With 50 Illustrations, [March 25th, 


OLIVER TWIST. With 27 Illus- 
trations. [April 26th 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
44 Illustrations, [ May 25th. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
With 41 Illustrations, [June 27th. 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
With 97 Illustrations. [July 26th, 


BARNABY RUDGE. With 76 
Illustrations, [August 26th. 





NEW BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, parchment, 25s. net. 


The ANGLICAN CAREER of CARDINAL 


NEWMAN. By Epwin A. Aszort, 


COMPLETING THE ISSUE 
Vols, I.-VI., Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SERMONS PREACHED in LINCOLN’S INN 


CHAPEL. By the late FREpERICK Denison Maurice, M.A., formerly 
Chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S. 
SERMONS. 


Now realy, Crown S8vo, cloth, 33. 61. 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD, and 


other Sermons. By Frepreric W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., Canon and Arch- 
deacon of Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF * THE 
GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 
Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. Selected 


and Arranged by C. F, ALEXANDER, Author of“ Hymns for Little Children.” 


The BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the 


Choicest British Ballads. By WmnL1amM ALLINGHAM, 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL TIMES 
and ALL LANDS. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of “‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.”’ 

NEW PART. 
Now ready, Part II., 3s, 6d. net. 


PICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Containing Articles on the main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic 
Writers, with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may be 
found in their Works, and Short Notices of deceased English, American, and 
Foreign Economists and their chief Contributions to Economic Literature. 
Edited by R. H. Inauis Patarave, F,.R.S. Second Part. BEEKE— 
CHAMBERLAYNE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 390, APRIL, 1892, price 1s., contains :— 
1, Don Onsino. By F. Marion Craw- | 6, Hampton Court. 


ford. Chaps, 9-10. 7. A PLEA FORTHE SparRow. By the 
2. Vittace Lire. By the Rev. T. L. Author of ‘Forty Years of a 
Papillon, Moorland Parish.” 
3. Horace. 8. Lorp Brauprey. By Henry James. 


Part I, 
9, THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


4. Mus. DRIFFIBLD: A SKETCH, 
5. Tue Footster or Deatu, 


Che English LMlustratey Magazine 


For APRIL, 1892, price 6d., contains :— 


7. Cocoa. Joseph Hatton, Illustrated 
by W. H. Margetson. 

8. A Mrppy Hero. Arthur Lee 
Knight. Illustrated by O. J. 
Staniland, R.I. 

9. A Loox Rounp Swinpow Works, 
A. H. Malan, Illustrated from 
Photographs by the Writer. 

10. Dorotuy Jorpan. J. Fit 


1, Genrrat Lorp Roserts, G.C.B., 
G.0.LE., V.C, Frontispiece. 

2. Lorp Roperts oF Kanpanar, V.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.LE. Archibald Forbes, 

3. To a New Sunpiat. Violet Fane. 

4 A Hampsurre Moor. Rose G. Kings- 
ley. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons, 


5. A DEPLORABLE Arrair. Chaps, 1-3. erald 


(To be continued.) W. E. Norris. Molloy. ith rtrait Mrs, 
Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Jenene m2 5 Fe od Girl” 
6. Some SinaeRS OF THE Day. Joseph|11, Hometess at NIGHT. eonard 





Bennett, With 10 Portraits, Noble. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Illustrated by 8, Cowell. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 








CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL.—8 vols., at all Libraries. 


ALONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEa&. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ My Shipmate Louise,” &c. 


‘A most engrossing and pathetic romance......told with ro much simplicity, freshness, and delicacy, that it would be welcomed as the work of a oleyer 


teller, even if its author had not already won for himself a secure place among the novelists.” —Athenzum. 


Story. 





Shortly, 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


A VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 


By G. COLMORE, Author of “A Conspiracy of Silence.” 


a? 





Mr, STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS; 


With other Memories and Essays. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By 
Grant ALLEN, Author of ** The Tents of Shem,” &c. Svols., at all Libraries. 


** A very clever book...... The in many ways peerless Linda and Sabine are two 
charming creations, thoroughly human, and differing entirely from the s' 
heroines of fashionable fiction. The story has many moving scenes and a 
dramatic climax, led up to with artistic skill.”"—Morning Post. 


CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecil 
GrirritxH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
“*A really powerful and fascinating story.”—Spectator. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Besant. 
With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


*‘ The book is full of movement and colour, and presents a vivid and interesting 
picture of the great reign which we all hope is far from ending yet.’’—Speaker, 


IN a STEAMER CHAIR, and other Ship- 


4 Stories. By Rosert Barr (Luke Sharp). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

** Mr. Barr’s stories are as fresh as the pure air. They are simply delightful.” 
—Scotsman, 


IN the MIDST of LIFE. By Ambrose Bierce. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


** These are sketches of a kind analogous to the much-discussed realistic war 

ictures of the painter Verestchagin...... The account of the hanging of Peyton 
Parguhar, who goes throngh an eternity of painful sensation, is a psychological 
study that holds our fascinated attention from first to last.” —Black and White. 


A SONG of SIXPENCE. By Henry Murray, 
Author of ‘A Game of Bluff,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ eed full of life, ‘ go,’ and character... ... Genuine touches of pathos.”— 
orld. 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, and 


Some Other People. By BRET HartF. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


** The sketches remind one of Dickens.”"—Scotsman, 
** The fascination of the author’s characteristic combination of humour and 
pathos compels the reader’s attention.” —Manchester Guardian, 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 


The SISTERS: a Tragedy. By Algernon 


CHARLES SwiInBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Including “‘ Poetry for Children’ and ‘‘ Prince Dorus.” With 2 Portraits 
and Fac-simile. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


[April 6th. 



































NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


In the Grip of the Law. By 


Dick Donovan. 


The Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 


By Frank BaRRETT. 


The Bell of St. Paul’s. By 


WALTER Besant, 


The Lost Heiress. By Ernest 


GLANVILLE, 
Nikanor. By Henry Greville. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 


A Leading Lady. By Henry 


Herman. 


The Bishops’ Bible. B 
Murray and Herman, y 

Syrlin. By Ouida. 

The Word and the Will, By 


JaMEs Payn. 


My Shi i 

vw. cubmate Louise, By 
7eRetinse Sanne, T+ By 
Without Love or Licence, 


By Hawtey Smart, 


A Child Widow. By Mr, 


F. H. Wriuiamson,. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Verbena Camellia Stephano- 
tis. By WaLTeR Besant. Witha 
Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. 

Shortly. 


St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
By Water Besant, Author of 
**Dorothy Forster,” &. With 12 
Illustrations by C. Green. 

(Shortly. 


Dumaresq’s Daughter. By 
GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ The 
Tents of Shem,” &. 

The Man from Manchester. 
By Dick Donovan. With 23 Illus. 
trations by J. H. Russell. 


Green as Grass. By F. M. 
ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ Through Green 
Glasses,” &. With Frontispiece. 

Shortly. 


Miss Maxwell’s Affections, 
By Ricuarp Pryce. With Frontis 
piece by Hal. Ludlow, 

Old Blazer’s Hero. 


OBRISTIE MurRRAY. With 3 Tllns. 
trations by A. McCormick, 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel, 
By Marr. Crm. With a Frontis. 
piece by Dan Beard. 

The Junior Dean. By Alan 
St. Ausrn, Author of ‘A Fellow 
of Trinity.” [Shortly, 

The New Mistress, By 
GEO. MANVILLE Fenn. 

The Fossicker : a Romance 
of Mashonaland. By Enryest 
GLANVILLE, Author of “ The Lost 
Heiress.” With Frontispiece by 
Hume Nisbet, 








NEW VOLUMES OF “MY LIBRARY." 


Half-bound, 


23. 6d. each. 


The JOURNAL of MAURICE de GUERIN. 


With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Jessiz P, FroTHineHaM, 


Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s, 6d. 


The DRAMATIC ESSAYS of CHARLES 


LAMB, Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
With a Steel-Plate Portrait. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s, 6d. 





The SEASONS and The CASTLE of INDO- 


LENCE. By James THomson, With an Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING 
HAM, and 48 Illustrations by 8. Williams, &c. Post 8vo, half-bound cloth, 2s, 





HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the 


LONDON CHARITIES. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, 
Income, Officials, &c. Edited by Joun Lane. Published Annually. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—One Shilling Monthly.—Contents for 


APRIL :—The GOLDEN SNAIL: a Complete Story. By ArnmigeR Barczinsxky.—ISSIK KUL and the KARA KIRGHHSE. By Rev. Henry LANSDBLI, 


D.D.—EARLY ENGLISH FARE. By CHarLEes 


PER, F.S.A—PAUL BOU 
‘“*NEW” and VARIABLE STARS. By J. Exuarp Gors, F.R.A.S.—A POET in CARGLEN. 


RGET. By Garnet SmitH.—JAGANNATH. By ©. W. LeapBEaTER.— 
By ALEXANDER GoRrDON.—The MALT LIQUORS of the 


ANCIENTS. By Tuomas H. B. Granam.—The TWO ROSES, By Jay TurweR.—PAGES on PLAYS, By Justin H. McCarruy, M.¥.—CHARLES 


READE’S NOVELS. By Sytvanus URBAN. 





SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 


and Lovers of Nature. Devoted to Geolory. Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, Scientific Photo- 
grapby, &. Edited by Dr. J. E. Tarxor, F.L.S., &o. Price 4d. Monthly; or 5s. per year, post-free. 





A Catalogue of nearly Six Hundred Works of Fiction published by CHATTO and WINDUS, with a Short Critical Notice of each 
(40 pp., demy 8vo), will be sent free on application. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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